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Articulacy is a Major Virtue 


Hanor A. Webb retired from his teaching assignment at Peabody in 
1953. He was at that time the senior member of the Peabody family, 
lacking only one year of a half century of association with the college 
as student, alumnus, and instructor. 

He was duly admitted to the society of humans on April 1, 1888, 
together with his brother, Alonzo C. A. C. grew up and achieved inter- 
national fame in art. He now makes his home in Sussex, England. H. A. 
grew up and went into chemistry, of which more will be said a few lines 
later. He graduated from Fogg High School in 1904, and that autumn 
entered Peabody. Four years later he graduated, and mirabile dictu 
delivered the commencement address for his own graduation. That 
was because in his baccalaureate period articulacy was his main asset. 
He had won every student speaking contest, private and public, though 
he had lost a few to the teachers. He was for one season the substitute 
catcher on the Peabody second baseball team. His articulacy extended 
into the field of song, by reason of which the college echoes were re- 
organized. It was then that the piano became to him as an open book. 

During the next year he taught science at the Georgia Military Acad- 
emy. Accounts from there are meager except that he did have a spell 
of typhoid fever. He entered the University of Chicago in 1910 and 
the next year was awarded the M. S. degree, a major in chemistry 
and a minor in mineralogy. In 1912 he joined the faculty of the 
State Normal at Memphis, and so became the institution’s first teacher 
of biology and chemistry. The valedictory speaker of the first graduat- 
ing class, 1913, was Miss Willard Holmes Cummings of Trenton, Ten- 
nessee. Her articulacy appealed to him, and vice versa. So, in August, 
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1914, they were married. It was a consummation of the kind devoutly 
wished for. There are four children and seven grandchildren now 
scattered in various parts of the country. In 1917 he joined the Pea- 
body faculty on a part-time basis. He taught the courses in chemistry, 
and studied for the doctorate which was awarded in 1920. 

About 1925, he began the shift which gradually removed him from 
the more localized field of chemistry to the generalized area of science 
itself, particularly with reference to its appropriateness in the curricula 
of the secondary schools. He became a major interpreter of integrated 
science. He threw himself into this work with characteristic Webbian 
zeal. He lectured, he wrote textbooks, he edited science journals. His 
pen produced studies published in high places. For a quarter of a 
century he occupied many of the ranking offices in the science organiza- 
tions. He exercised resounding articulacy in the forums. His member- 
ships in the aristocracies of science were, and remain, impressive. His 
election as a Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1930 indicated that his was no mere local reputation. 

It is now more than forty years since he joined the Peabody staff. He 
was a good teacher. He had scholarship and zeal, and if matters for 
the moment tended to become tedious he had an assortment of perfectly 
grand tricks to fall back upon. For instance, asking the students to keep 
careful notes and then writing on the blackboard two different formulas 
at the same time, one with each hand. By that time the class had re- 
turned to the present and he went on with the lesson. Or “Perhaps we 
should all speak a bit more softly. Mr. Shaw is sleeping.” This may 
be said of H. A. Webb that he never failed to give the help he could 
to a student who needed it, with no thought of the effort it cost him. 

About once a week he comes back to the campus, perhaps on some 
little item of business; perhaps to check through the latest books on 
science in the library; perhaps to provide nourishment for memory; 
perhaps just to visit. The sight of him, solid and erect, his abundant 
white hair flowing out from beneath the hat he is wearing, a sort of 
general average of the ones worn by Winston Churchill and Billy the 
Kid; his eyes, direct and searching and a little amused; all of which 
warms the inwards of an observing Peabodian’s heart. If his walk seems 
more leisurely, it is probably because, in the true philosophy of retire- 
ment, he feels none of the former need to hurry. 
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The Vanishing University Trustee* 


HERMAN LEE DONOVAN 
University of Kentucky 


Since the establishment of the earliest colleges in America, both 
public and private, charters and statutory provisions have provided for 
boards of trustees or regents to determine and administer policies for 
the institutions of higher learning. In order to provide for the greatest 
amount of freedom in teaching, our founding fathers saw the necessity 
for independent governing bodies for institutions that were created to 
give instruction to the youth of our country. On the whole, the charters, 
body of laws, and, in a number of instances, state constitutions have 
given these governing boards very broad authority and have not en- 
cumbered their work by limiting their control over the colleges and 
universities. 

Through statutory provisions Kentucky, like other states in the 
Union, early placed its institutions of higher education in the hands of 
boards of trustees or regents, and made it possible for these boards to 
act on their own best judgment with regard to the administration of 
these institutions. Only in recent years has there been a tendency to 
take away from governing boards their administrative authority, and 
to transfer to other State agencies one power after another. State 
agencies are chipping away the authority long exercised by the trustees 
of educational institutions, and the universities are slipping away 
from them. The issue is whether the trustees and the president administer 
the university, or someone else runs the university. Rapidly we are 
nearing the time when very little authority will reside in a board of 
trustees or regents, except by sufferance of those agencies that actually 
have control over many of the college activities. While the powers 
and duties of the trustees and regents are being eroded from time to 
time, the public is scarcely aware of what is taking place. 

Trustees are generally appointed by the governor, but in a few 
states they are elected by the people. The length of their term is 


* A section from Dr. Donovan’s book Keeping the University Free and Growing, reprinted 
with the permission of the author and the publisher, The University of Kentucky Press. 
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usually longer than that of other state officials, four years being about 
the minimum term found in any state, and terms of six, eight, ten and 
even twelve years being not uncommon. Governors usually reappoint 
trustees when their terms expire. The office is not commonly regarded 
as political. A strong public sentiment has developed in this country 
that the trustee of a college or university should be free of any political 
entanglements, so that he should be completely independent in his 
deliberations as a member of its governing board. Boards of college 
trustees have been on the whole the most independent bodies to be 
found in our society. The subtle attack on their authority has been 
so stealthy that many trustees are not yet aware of what had happened 
to these boards. Unless this trend is reversed, the trustee will shortly 
discover that he is a figurehead with little control over the institution 
that he is supposed to guide and direct. 


The “Executive Budget,” promoted with great enthusiasm by the 
Council of State Governments, has done much to transfer the control 
of all state expenditures, including that of the public-supported insti- 
tutions of higher education, from the boards or officials of these agencies 
to the chief executive. The legislative authority for the executive bud- 
get may be in conflict with laws that long ago gave the boards of control 
the authority to manage their own financial affairs. Often without 
formally repealing these long-established laws, budgetary adminis- 
trative officers and agencies have moved in and taken complete control 
over all financial affairs of the state educational institutions. 


Richard H. Plock, secretary of the Association of Governing Boards 
of State Universities and Allied Institutions, said in 1957: 


These officers and agencies (State Comptrollers, State Personnel Di- 
rectors, State Budget Directors, State Purchasing Agents, Pre-Auditors, 
State Building Authorities, State Boards of Public Works, and the like) 
have found the task so complicated that they have invariably had to dele- 
gate their authority to subordinates and clerks in their departments. 
Expenditures for public education have been subjected to the same rules 
as apply to expenditures for all departments of state government. Who, 
then, can be said to control education in such states? Is it the governing 
board having legal responsibility for doing so? Is it the administrative 
officers of the institution? Or is it actually a subordinate in a political de- 
partment of the state government? 
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As a matter of fact, today in many states practical control of state 
universities is no longer under the direction of the president and his 
board of trustees, but is exercised by subordinates—second, third, or 
fourth assistant controllers, purchasing agents, budget directors—bright 
young men with little experience, but with abundance of confidence in 
their ability to direct the affairs of a complex institution of higher 
education. 

Where is all this leading? Will it eventually lead to political control 
of state universities and state colleges by officers at the state capital, 
leaving presidents and trustees only ceremonial functions on public 
occasions? This is the way it is done in many countries of Europe. 
Are we willing to revert to that type of control for our public colleges 
and universities? It is an old adage that he who holds the purse string 
holds control within his hands. Probably most of our governors do not 
desire to control our educational institutions. Why should they? They 
are usually responsible for appointing members of the board of trustees. 
Can’t they trust their own appointees with the management of the 
institutions? 

In recent years a false doctrine has been spread that a state college 
or university is just another agency of the state and that its administra- 
tion should be handled in the same manner as any other state agency. 
This is apparently the philosophy of the Council of State Governments. 
Those who propose such a false propaganda line are ignorant of the 
history and philosophy of higher education in the United States. Uni- 
versities have never been “just another agency.” From their origin in 
this country they have been different from political agencies of the 
state. They have been unique, designedly different from other agencies 
of the state. They are original, indigenous institutions, a product of 
American genius, made to fit the needs of a new kind of government. 
They represent the American way in education, providing for free insti- 
tutions under the supervision of free men, who in turn understand that 
the only way to keep these institutions free is to have them divorced 
from political practices. Boards of control started with Harvard, and 
they have continued down to the present in public and private institu- 
tions ef learing. Shall we in the United States overthrow more than 
three centuries of experience in controlling higher education by the 
device of boards of trustees or regents, and turn the management over 
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to third- and fourth-class assistants and clerks in a political department? 

We are not challenging the integrity of these minor officials, but we 
do have grave apprehension as to their ability, experience, and wisdom 
in the administration of so complicated an organization as a state 
university. 

Moreover, we are fearful of what will happen to these free institu- 
tions in time if they fall completely under the control of political de- 
partments that change their personnel with every upset in the hurly- 
burly of politics. The bureaucrats will not be satisfied with handling 
the finances of the universities; they will eventually reach out and 
take control over the personnel of these institutions. Elsewhere there 
already have been cases of interference in such vital matters as person- 
nel management, the purchase of specialized supplies and equipment, 
publications, professional affiliations, and in the location and planning 
of buildings. 

When I became President of the University of Kentucky, the Univer- 
sity and the State colleges each prepared a budget which it presented 
to the Governor and the General Assembly. Representatives of each 
institution were invited to appear before the joint appropriations com- 
mittee of the General Assembly and present their justifications for the 
requests. When the budget was passed, the University and each State 
college received a lump sum appropriated for the support of that insti- 
tution for the biennium, including capital appropriations. The trustees 
and regents administered this budget, and through them, and them 
alone, each institution erected its own buildings, insured its buildings 
against fire and other hazards, purchased its own equipment, prepared 
its salary schedules within the limits of the statutory laws and the 
Constitution, appointed its professors and other staff members, and 
determined all matters of policy related to the institution. 

By contrast, today the trustees or regents cannot present a budget 
directly to the Governor or to the legislature. It must submit its 
budget to the Department of Finance, where its requests may be changed 
or modified by those who frequently have little concept of the needs of 
the University. It cannot purchase a piece of equipment or a book 
for the library or food for its dining halls. It cannot enter into a 
contract; it has no voice in determining the amount of insurance to 
carry on its buildings; it cannot employ an architect and plan its build- 
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ings, or do many of the things which were its exclusive province. The 
boards cannot present directly to the General Assembly their needs 
for capital funds for the erection of buildings or the purchase of equip- 
ment. Neither are they permitted even to decide what buildings or 
what equipment is to be purchased. 

Each effort to limit the independence of these boards it inevitably 
a move in the direction of controlling institutional policies and pro- 
gram. If a state does not delegate to boards of trustees the manage- 
ment of these public institutions within certain broad limits of power 
set out in the charter or in legislation, then it has no reason to justify 
the establishment of boards of trustees. 

The people of this country have very wisely recognized that the best 
protection for an institution of higher learning is to place it under the 
control of a board of liberal-minded, public-spirited, well-qualified 
citizens, and permit them to operate free of any political control. If 
there is an infringement of this principle, sooner or later there will 
come into power an administration that will take away from the pro- 
fessor his freedom to teach the truth as he sees it and to carry on 
independent research. This control can be very subtly exercised when 
the professor’s salary may be fixed by a director of personnel who has 
no responsibility for, or connection with, a public college or university, 
and who may also be a political appointee. 

I therefore earnestly appeal to the trustees everywhere, and to the 
people at large, to exercise their influence to halt this creeping paralysis 
that will sooner or later destroy the freedom of our institutions of 
higher education. 








In Behalf of Student Teachers 


RICHARD L. WARREN 
Indian Springs School 
Helena, Alabama 


As the last student left the classroom, the young man behind the desk 
flopped into a chair, an expression of real or at least strongly imagined 
exhaustion on his face. The nervousness which had accumulated in an- 
ticipation of this hour in his life had not completely drained itself. 
There continued to eddy through his mind a multitude of concerns about 
how the hour had gone and whether or not he had accomplished all he 
had resolved he would. He began to wonder if this were the vocation 
for him, if he would be happy in it five, twenty years from now. He 
wondered what his first employer would think of his work, what the 
calibre of his associates would be. He had many unanswered questions. 

Rare is the student teacher who doesn’t share such an experience when 
he is first given complete responsibility for a class. The drama that at- 
tends the inauguration of many careers may seem to be absent but not 
for the student teacher. That first hour, those first few days, constitute a 
sobering, emotional experience—one, therefore, which can be a highly 
significant point in a budding teaching career. 

But the early stages of a teaching career do not get the attention they 
deserve. Their import to the whole educational process is apparently 
lost in the welter of problems confronting professional educators and 
the general public today. The crisis of our age understandably calls for 
a comprehensive examination of curriculumn content, building pro- 
grams, teachers’ salaries and other problems. But midst them all stands 
the teacher, the keystone in the educational arch. It is the calibre of his 
teaching which is central to the many educational issues of the day. 

Good teachers are not poured from the same mould. They come out 
of many different environments, are possessed of many different per- 
sonality patterns and approach their work in many different ways. But 
at the heart of good teaching, whatever form it may take, is the attitude 
the teacher has toward his job and his profession—the extent to which 
there is a sense of dedication, the commitment to high standards of per- 
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formance, the very awe felt toward the tremendous responsibilities of the 
profession. 


This basic attitude with its many facets is, of course, fundamental to 
creative, successful work in any profession. As it comes to life, it be- 
comes a reservoir out of which flows the works of man. The point in an 
individual’s career when this reservoir of creativity is first tapped varies 
with the profession. In teaching, the “tapping” process really begins 
when the prospective teacher is sufficiently committed to the profession 
to engage in an apprenticeship in the form of student teaching. So those 
individuals, agencies and institutions which stand as barriers, in a 
sense, between the student teacher and the successful completion of his 
apprenticeship have sobering responsibilities. Theirs is the obligation 
to bring to focus this attitude toward the profession and to help insure 
its maturity. 


To emphasize the crucial role they play in the professional growth of 
a student teacher is not to ignore the primary responsibility of the indi- 
vidual for his professional development. Within each prospective 
teacher lies the answer to the question how good a teacher he will be. 
Nor is it to ignore the significance of all the other factors which in the 
course of the growing, maturing process contribute to the development 
of particular attitudes toward life, people and one’s vocation. The home, 
the school and the community are very decisive in shaping basic at- 
titudes. But the professional growth potential in the student teaching sit- 
uation is a dynamic one, hence the significance of the intellectual climate 
created for a student teacher. 


A multiplicity of concerns crowds the mind of the student teacher as 
he contemplates the initial testing period in his professional career. 
They center on the simple question, “Will I succeed?” But there are 
many shades to the question. What teaching standards does the school 
have where I am going to do my practice teaching? Will its principal 
be actively concerned with the calibre of my work? What standards will 
my critic teacher set before me, and what effect will I have on this group 
of students? Above all, what will the supervisor of student teachers 
conclude about my potentiality as a teacher? What estimate of my 
teaching ability will he record? 


If, at this point, there is deep concern on the part of the student 
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teacher about the standards imposed on his professional beginning, then 
the ingredients for vital, substantial growth are present. Furthermore, 
the student teacher rather expects to be challenged by the experience. 
He assumes his performance will be subjected to critical examination, 
and he will very likely be at least unconsciously disappointed if such 
does not happen. What kind of experience, one may ask, will the student 
teacher be likely to have, and, if it does not approximate the ideal, what 
might be done to achieve that goal? 

The vitality of the experience depends largely on the interaction be- 
tween the student teacher and particular individuals who are responsible 
for the calibre of his teaching. While the student teacher will in the 
course of his college career have gathered many ideas from books, lec- 
tures and demonstrations, the ideas which will come most to life will be 
those advanced by the people who have cause to evaluate his work. I 
refer to the principal of the school, the critic teacher and the supervisor 
of student teaching. 

Each has an important role to play in the career of the student 
teacher; each, however, is often limited in the opportunities to provide 
professional guidance. The principal of the school will probably have to 
settle for a cursory acquaintance with the student teacher. He may 
through personal conference and faculty meetings try to get across a 
point of view, but he is generally too involved in the daily routine of 
school and the in-service training of his regular teachers to provide 
much help. 

The classroom teacher—the critic teacher—can be of immeasurable 
assistance to the professional growth of the student teacher. But, if the 
critic teacher is not a master teacher, then the teaching example he pro- 
vides has little value. And, even if the critic teacher is moved to offer 
guidance and stimulation, his own professional obligations restrict his 
opportunities to do so. He undoubtedly has a full pupil load and the 
usual extra-curricular duties to which he owes first allegiance. 

The primary responsibility falls to the supervisor of student teach- 
ing and logically so. He is the student teacher’s “professor”; he will 
do the summing up, make the final evaluation. But he, too, may be 
deplorably limited in the time he can give to each student teacher. His 
own academic load is often such as to make the supervision of student 
teaching a secondary obligation. 
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In a particular historical context Martin Luther voiced those dramatic 
words “Here I Stand” and defied the authorities to silence him. In a 
different sense here stands the student teacher, not defiant but inquisitive, 
receptive to the ideas of the authorities with whom he works. What shall 
be done with and for him? What conditions will provide him the most 
invigorating experience? 

He should, of course, be relatively free of other commitments. Other- 
wise he will begin his teaching career with inadequate preparation and a 
feeling that student teaching is not too important. But the most conse- 
quential element in the whole experience is evaluation. From the time 
the student teacher enters the classroom he should be immersed in the 
process of evaluation. In individual conference or group discussion he 
should be stimulated, first of all, to discover, understand and probe the 
rationale and approach the critic teacher brings to bear in the classroom. 

As the student teacher develops a unit of work and begins to assume 
more responsibility in the classroom, the need for evaluation snowballs. 
The supervisor needs to be forever pushing him to examine the observ- 
able results of his teaching and encouraging him to evolve a logical 
rationale for his own approach. Whatever else accrues to him from this 
experience, he should be more fully equipped with some firm convictions 
about what constitutes good teaching. The supervisor can be an active 
catalyst in the development of such convictions. 

If energetic, professional leadership is provided the student teacher, 
he can enjoy a most productive experience. But what is said in his be- 
half should also be said to him—he must feed into this experience the 
raw material out of which will come a sensitive, effective teacher. 
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The Jastak Test 


LORENA B. STRETCH 
Baylor University 


If there ever were a time when all eyes in the United States are on 
the public schools, it is now. Also if there ever were a time when the 
schools are doing their best to meet pupil needs, it is now. The public 
is demanding much of the present day teachers. Emphasis is placed on 
the right type of education for the “gifted pupil.” Yet all pupils should 
receive the “right type of education.” How can the teachers guide and 
direct pupils in effective learning situations, unless the teachers know 
the pupils and are able to identify their types. 


The identification of pupil qualities and traits should no longer be 
an impossible task since there are now available test materials which 
will prove of inestimable value to those teachers who have under their 
guidance pupils in the age range from eleven and one-half years to four- 
teen and one-half years. These tests have been standardized on some- 
thing in excess of 8500 pupils in the United States within these age 


ranges for the purpose of assisting teachers in obtaining a better under- 
standing of their pupils. 


In the summer of 1958 Dr. J. F. Jastak, owner and director of the 
Educational and Vocational Guidance Center in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, released through the Educational Test Bureau of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, the Jastak Test of Potential Ability and Behavior Stability. 
This test purports to explain, define, and delimit the significance of the 
I. Q. and to measure the non-intellectual factors of personality together 


with the intellectual. It also purports to provide guidance based on 
personality functioning. 


Due to the wide recognition the test is receiving, seven professors 
(R. E. Biles, W. R. Dawson, F. J. Francisco, B. M. Hanna, C. G. Strick- 
land, H. V. Williams, and Lorena B. Stretch) of the Baylor University 
School of Education decided to administer this test to an adequate num- 
ber of junior high school pupils and make a scientific study of the test 
results. These professors were concerned to know whether such test 
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results would prove of value to teachers who direct the boys and girls 
within these age ranges in the public schools. 

The administrative forces of the La Vega Public School, Bellmead, 
Texas co-operated in this study. The test was administered to 275 pupils 
(138 were in the seventh grade and 137 were in the eighth grade) on 
Dec. 2, 1958. After all scoring of the tests, a study of test results began. 

This study proved most revealing in that this Scale of Psychometric 
Tests is composed of ten individual sub-tests. These sub-tests are: (1) 
Coding which is a modification of the substitution test first used by the 
U. S. Army in World War I; (2) Picture Reasoning with each picture 
representing a general idea or concept; (3) Arithmetic which is a 
straight computation test, requiring a certain background in the pri- 
mary arithmetical processes; (4) Vocabulary, a two part picture vo- 
cabulary test, a test of reading and comprehension as applied to pictorial 
material; (5) Space series which involve reflective thinking in a medium 
of abstract spatial figures and notations; (6) Social concepts which deal 
with some form of human action, relation, attitude, and convention; (7) 
Verbal reasoning, a test of verbal analogies and opposites of words in 
common daily use; (8) Number series, consisting of rows of numbers 
arranged according to some order; (9) Space completion, a test of ar- 
ranging parts of geometric figures to form the original stimulus figure; 
(10) Spelling fifty words dictated, chosen because of the relationship to 
reading and of its value as a manual performance. 

The test results furnish the usual I. Q. as well as other meaningful 
functional components. Such results show individual independent and 
objective measures of pupil traits which are factors in potential capacity, 
motivation, reality perception, psychomotor efficiency, and language 
development. 

The results of the responses of each pupil may be pictured by a 
circular graph. The personality adjustment of the pupil is indicated 
by the roundness of the circle. The shaded areas within the circle rep- 
resent learning problems and behavior irregularities. The size of the 
profile within the circle indicates the degree of intelligence of the pupil. 
The graph is conceived in such a way as to impart to the teacher in- 
formation concerning the main behavior characteristics and learning 
problems of the pupils. The right of the graph represents the verbal 
communication skills, cultural assimilation, and academic orientation. 
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The bottom part of the graph indicates the pupil’s perceptions of him- 
self, of others, and of inanimate phases of reality. The left side of the 
graphs represents the pupil’s motor and muscular adaptations which 
have a bearing on judgment and reasoning in terms of size, height, 
weight, direction, position, distance, and other space relations. The top 
part relates to the pupil’s volitional strength, his self motivated effort, 
frustration tolerance, and effective aspiration level. 

This circular graph also serves as a means of interpreting the signif- 
icance of the traits measured, such as: their relationships to imagination, 
creativeness, aggressiveness, timidity, self-expression, day-dreaming, 
guilt feelings, self-acceptance, reading disability, behavior maladjust- 
ments, delinquency, homework, manual-mindedness, bookishness, 
scientific aptitude, and art. 

After a study of test results the college professors met with the 
public school teachers who instruct these 275 pupils in grades seven and 
eight to discuss the meaning, significance, and use of such results. All 
275 test booklets were before this group of teachers. Each teacher se- 
lected the booklets for that group of pupils under his direction and 
guidance. 

Full explanations of test results and of the circular graphs were 
made by the professors who administered and scored the test booklets. 
Careful interpretations as to the use of the tests results in guiding and 
directing pupils were made. The chief emphasis up to the present date 
has been on the use of the test as a means of giving the teacher a better 
understanding of the pupils and their reactions. As to yet very little em- 
phasis has been placed on the use of test results, solely as the instrument 
of guidance. Yet the use of test results from the guidance point of view 
will be discussed later. 

The college professors, after treating test results in a statistical man- 
ner, made a comparison of the tables which were constructed from the 
data they obtained with those data shown in the Part IV, the Statistical 
Appendix of the Manual. It was somewhat surprising to note the con- 
gruency in the tables which they had constructed with those tables given 
in the manual. All tables given in the manual were separate for boys 
and girls. Likewise the tables constructed by the professors were sepa- 
rate. Of the 275 pupils taking the test, 130 were girls and 145 were 
boys. The girls were evenly divided in the two grades, there being 65 
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in each grade. The boys were as evenly divided as possible, there being 
72 in grade seven and 73 in grade eight. 

This is the first and only experience these professors of education 
have had with the Jastak test. They feel, however, that the group tested 
and the results obtained justify them in stating that it seems to be the best 
all inclusive test for diagnostic and guidance purposes up to date. It 
also seems the best test for giving the teacher a complete profile of pupil 


characteristics and traits. In reality, the test does all that it purports to 
do. 
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Pitfalls in the Communications 
Approach to Freshman English 


WALTER J. DE MORDAUNT 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts 
Las Cruces 


Most people are aware of a new approach to the freshman English 
course which has been gaining ground for the past ten years. It has 
revealed itself primarily by the change in name from “freshman 
English” to “Communications.” In this article I should like to enter 
a caveat against three growing abuses in this new method. However, I 
would not like to be interpreted as condemning it wholesale. The 
abuses, as I see them, stem from the method itself, and it is therefore 
necessary to describe it, at least in part. 

“Communications,” with its empirical, linguistic emphasis, evolved 
from the valid desire to teach students how to live together in well 
adjusted social harmony. To this end, many of the disciplines of 
grammar and rhetoric have been all but discarded. We have decided 
that it is pointless to force students to say /t is ] and Whom (not Who) 
should I ask? and I shall (not will) see you tomorrow. Instead, we 
have installed a linguistic approach which holds that to teach the old 
rules is to ignore the way language is really spoken; and to ignore this 
is for the teacher to repudiate his social responsibility. 

After all, language is the most social of all our natural endow- 
ments. And it happens that the old rules of absolutistic grammar 
comprise a synthetic, not a natural, discipline: they are a product of 
the cloister and the ivory tower, not of the market-place. Therefore, 
we unfit our students for social living when we drill into them rules for 
a language that nobody actually uses. 

For these and other reasons, great enthusiasm has been generated 
for the Communications approach, and its ideology is gaining ground. 
Many colleges which only a few years ago were uncompromising ad- 
herents of the composition course, in which only writing was taught, 
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have joined the Communications bandwagon. Others, in deference to 
the movement, have fused the elementary speech course with the old 
freshman writing course. Certainly, hardly a college can be found 
today which has not been touched by this trend to make freshman 
English more sociable and its teaching more empirical and scientific. 

But there is, still remaining, a large contingent of critics who are 
putting up stout resistance. Indeed, whole English and language divi- 
sions—which often comprise the largest and most influential depart- 
ment on a campus—are firmly against giving any ground at all to the 
Communications movement. Some elements in the resistance are, of 
course, discreditable: there are always those who fervently oppose a 
new regime merely because they are too lazy to adjust themselves to it. 
To these, it is distasteful not merely to learn new textbooks and new 
methods, but also to alter life-long attitudes toward the course. We 
have seen fads come and go, they say, and this one will pass like those 
before it. 

These objections, however, do not bear on the merits in the case. 
More serious, and more damaging, are the indictments against the 
linguists, and through them against the Communications teachers, by 
those who accuse them of being unconcerned about the welfare of the 
language. In their enthusiasm for the statistical and scientific analysis 
of the way language is used, they are no longer concerning themselves 
with “correct” English and its teaching. When asked if a given locu- 
tion is right or wrong, they either disqualify the question, or they 
assert that since 80% (or whatever) of the population uses the locu- 
tion, it is “standard.” 

Indeed, in a very important sense, it is true that nothing is “correct” 
or “incorrect” in language, and the linguists are only honest in saying 
so. This fact, certainly, is a cornerstone of the Communications em- 
phasis which cannot crumble. Language is merely the history of how 
its users have created and changed its symbols. To say that one locu- 
tion (It is 1) is more “correct” than another (Jt is me) is as false as to 
say that a plant which grows in a hothouse is more “correct” than one 
which does not. Statistical analysis can measure its properties, but 
“correctness” has no bearing on the matter. 


However, in the case of language, perhaps utility does have such a 
bearing. And when the Communications teacher ignores function and 
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even logic in his zeal for the linguistic emphasis, I think the charges 
against him become validated. It is true that prescriptive grammar 
also tended to disregard these aspects of English. (Witness, to take 
only two infinitives, the now respectable disregard of the logical direc- 
tional implications in the idioms: to back up, to break up; to back down, 
to break down.) However, just because the grammarians allowed the 
fault to be committed does not justify the linguists; two wrongs do not 
make a right. Moreover, utility in a vital idiomatic language like 
English can afford to ignore logic, as in the case above. The truth is 
that the grammarians could not stop the language from becoming illogi- 
cal and chaotic any more than the linguists can. But they certainly 
made an impressive effort to give it form and reason, to eliminate fuzzi- 
ness. (Try and do this is one of the ambiguous idioms which slipped 
by the grammarians.) Without this effort, this pedagogical discipline, 
there is no limit to the logical and formal enormities which might have 
evolved in our language. 

It is precisely because the linguist has relinquished this discipline 
that the Communications teacher who adopts linguistic methods is ac- 
cused of not caring about the welfare of the language. 

Moreover, teaching effective communication is more difficult for the 
linguist than it was for the grammarian, because the linguist may not 
prescribe; he may only describe. Hence is derived another pitfall in 
the Communications approach: its adherents are accused of betraying 
their trust as teachers. Indeed, when the teacher is divested of his au- 
thority—as is the case when he must merely count, classify, and 
analyze locutions—he cannot pretend to teach. Thus, the critics of 
this movement see their authority over the development of the language, 
and hence their reputations as teachers, threatened. 

Another focal point for criticism has already been hinted at. In some 
cases the Communications course has become a catch-all for irrelevant 
studies. Thus, what used to be merely a writing course may now con- 
tain also not only speech, but units on orientation to college, instruction 
in etiquette, vocational guidance, and even aptitude tests for occupa- 
tions. A colleague once told me, in this regard, about an embarrassing 
question one of her students asked her: “Why do the sociology and 
psychology departments so dislike the English department?” She 
could only point out that the question was loaded; but she told me that 
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she felt its justice all the same. Spread so thin, this social instruction 
by the English department might easily seem a bit contemptible to 
specialists in sociology. After all, it is hard enough to teach people 
effective communication, and we should not water the course down to 
the point where so many things are attempted that nothing can be accom- 
plished. 

The pitfalls in the Communications approach are, then: (1) Possible 
deterioration of the language; (2) Abdication of the authority that goes 
with being a teacher; (3) Dissipation of teaching effectiveness by focus- 
ing on too many subjects, doing justice to none. If the Communications 
movement can steer clear of these pitfalls, it should serve our students 
nobly. 
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The Beginning Teacher and the 
Beginning of Discipline 


GEORGE I. BROWN 


University of Delaware 


There are a number of factors which should not be ignored when 
considering the problem of classroom control or “discipline,” the more 
common term. We sometimes forget that the structure and purposes of 
the classroom force upon the child a primary role of a learner in and of 
a culture. Although the classroom is but a “sub-culture” of the child’s 
total culture it is a unique sub-culture in that it has, in terms of the 
child as a learner, a function of interpretation and indoctrination of 
the total culture. To the child the teacher is generally perceived as a 
representative of this larger culture; a superordinated, prestigeful per- 
son who can provide cues, which if learned, guide the student in making 
the necessary adjustments required for acceptance by his culture. 

Consequently, the normal expectancy of the child is that his teacher 
will provide him directly or indirectly with the “right” behavior pat- 
terns, so that he may become an accepted member of his culture. 

With some beginning teachers, this does not always happen. Unfor- 
tunately, the so-called “mental hygiene” approach to teaching some- 
times becomes confused, distorted, or perhaps not really understood 
in the minds of many beginning teachers. As a result, they feel guilty 
having to establish rules of behavior, and are anxious lest they do 
something which might endanger the child’s ego, which to them seems 
peculiarly fragile. 

These teachers frequently adopt either a laissez-faire approach or 
are extremely permissive in the kind of student behavior they allow in 
their classrooms. Insecurity and confusion can result. 


What actually happens then, from a mental hygiene point of view, is 
far more undesirable than if the teachers established reasonable rules, 
and expected them to be carried out. 


One of the things that the child in his role of “cultural explorer” 
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seeks to discover are the limits of pupil behavior. When he finds these 
limits, he gains mental and emotional security from knowing what is 
expected. He now knows “the rules of the game.” When, at the begin- 
ning of the school year it is left with the child to seek out for himself 
limits of behavior, the child is placed in a position of stress and ten- 
sion, which he must endure until he has resolved the problem. In the 
process of continually testing to discover the limits, the child’s behavior 
often aggravates whatever control problems previously existed in the 
classroom. Essentially, what the child is trying to do at this time is to 
find out how much the teacher will or will not allow. If the teacher 
has not informed him in one way or another as to what he can or cannot 
do, the only way remaining for the child to find out is to experimentally 
see what the teacher will or will not take. And if the teacher continues 
to hesitate to set limits, limits are never discovered by the pupils. 
What frequently results is chaos in the classroom. 

If the teacher is to be perceived by the child as a prestigeful person, 
one who is worthy of imitation, one whose values are worth internaliz- 
ing, the teacher must be mentally and emotionally prepared to accept a 
role of authority. This is especially true at the beginning of the school 
year, for this is the time when the child is vigorously attempting to find 
out what he can do and what he cannot do. It is the obligation of the 
teacher to “teach” the child these things. The teacher must set the 
limits, for by so doing, she provides an emotional climate, free from 
the insecurity of not knowing. 

It is in this climate that the teacher may then turn to a more positive 
approach toward the problem of discipline. Now is the time to begin 
encouraging the child to develop self-discipline. Much has been said 
about this concept, and this has been well and justifiably stated. It is 
not the purpose of this article to examine the concept of self-discipline; 
suffice to say, it should be the goal of every classroom teacher. What 
should be pointed out, however, is that much learning occurs as a result 
of imitation or identification with a superordinated or prestigeful per- 
son. In the classroom the teacher can be this person. 

If the teacher’s values are to be internalized by the child, she must be 
perceived as a prestigeful person. If she is not willing to assume the 
authority that the child expects she should assume—this based on his 
previous experience either in school or in his family—she will not be 
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perceived as a superordinated, prestigeful person. She thus erects 
obstacles in the pathway to the goal of self-discipline for her pupils; 
this is a goal which, as has been stated, should be one of her values. 
The pupil must internalize this value before corresponding behavior 
can be expected. Internalization will not take place unless the child 
sees his teacher as a model worthy of imitation or identification, as a 
prestigeful, secure, and superordinated person. 

What we are actually dealing with here is the problem of readiness. 
There is a readiness for learning self-discipline just as there is a reading 
readiness and arithmetic readiness. If we desire the child to develop 
the ability for self-discipline and to utilize this ability in what we term 
“democratic living” in the classroom, we must structure conditions 
which provide the optimal potentialities for developing this ability. 

This implies a need in the beginning of the school year for a class- 
room climate where the teacher clearly establishes the limits of pupil 
behavior. To not do this is to create a condition which requires much 
more energy to salvage than that which would have been required in 
accepting the professional responsibility of the teacher of children. 
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An Analysis of the Graduate Record 
Examinations for Doctoral Majors 
in Education 


OMER JOHN RUPIPER 
University of Oklahoma 


Prediction of success in graduate school is a continuing process. 
Many studies (1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7) of prediction of success in graduate 
schools have used as part of their criterion standardized tests for gradu- 
ate students such as the Graduate Record Examinations (GRE) and the 
Miller Analogies Test (MAT). The findings are not encouraging. It 
appears that the Advanced Education Test of the GRE is the best single 
predictor for graduate majors in education (1). The question arises as 
to the usefulness of all tests of the GRE as an indicator of success in 
education at the doctoral level. 

Since January 1954, the College of Education at the University of 
Oklahoma has administered the Aptitude Test of the GRE to its gradu- 
ate students after one year of graduate study. The results of this exam- 
ination are reported in terms of quantitative ability scores (Q) and 
verbal ability scores (V). In addition to other factors, these scores are 
used in determining whether a student should continue his graduate 
work. After a student has received a semester or more of graduate 
education courses above the master’s degree, approximately 16 semester 
hours and in some cases between 30 and 40 semester hours, he is given 
the GRE-Advanced Education Test. At approximately the same time 
a doctoral qualifying essay examination is administered. 

This examination is essentially an attempt to estimate the student’s 
ability in expressing himself in writing. It consists of Part I, a prob- 
lem, and Part II, an issue, which is prepared by the graduate faculty in 
education. The two parts of the examination are rated separately by 
three graduate faculty members according to a standard of five criteria: 
(a) Evidence of straight, clear, logical thinking, (b) Appropriate plan 
for each discussion with adequate definition and delimitation, (c) 
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Proper emphasis and sequence within each discussion, (d) Correct 
and effective vocabulary for each discussion, and (e) Correct and effec- 
tive form, including such things as spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
sentence structure, headings, and margins. The ratings range from 1 
(very poor) to 5 (excellent) which can yield a minimum total score of 
10 to a maximum total score of 50. The ratings of the three faculty 
members are averaged to obtain the student’s essay examination score 
(DQE). 

The data reported here are based on GRE scaled scores and DQE 
scores of graduate majors in education from January, 1954, through 
July, 1958. Table 1 lists the number of subjects, means and standard 
deviations for the GRE-Q, GRE-V, GRE-Advanced Education, and DQE 


scores. 


Table 1 
Number, Mean, and SD of GRE and DQE Scores 














Local Norms ETS Norms 
(1st Yr. Grad.) * 
Scores N Mean SD N Mean SD 
GRE-Q 272 483 93.8 3410 466 98 
GRE-V 272 466 86.0 3410 474 105 
GRE-Adv. Educ. 78 561 77.2 1936 433 107 
DQE 55 35 4.7 





* See reference (10) 


When the mean scores of this local group are compared to national 
norms there is no appreciable difference with respect to verbal ability. 
The mean score on the GRE-Q is 17 points higher and on the GRE- 
Advanced Education 128 points higher in favor of the local group. In 
both cases these differences yield a critical ratio of 2.87 and 56.64, 
respectively which are statistically significant beyond the .05 level of 
confidence. The extreme mean difference on the GRE-Advanced Educa- 
tion may be accounted for by the inclusion of scores for those students 
who have more than 16 semester hours of graduate credit beyond the 
master’s degree. 

Table 2 lists the product-moment correlation coefficients between the 
GRE scores and the DQE score. The high correlations between the 
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Table 2 


Intercorrelations of GRE and DQE Scores 
for Graduate Majors in Education 








GRE-Q  GRE-V GRE-Adv. Educ. DQE 





GRE-Q 48* .60* .06 
GRE-V .90* ll 
GRE-Adv. Educ. —.003 
DQE 





* Significant beyond the .05 level. 


quantitative and verbal abilities and the Advanced Education scores 
indicate a rather stable measure of some underlying trait, perhaps 
cognitive potential. This is probably due to the homogeneity of the 
group tested. The very high correlation, r = .90, between the verbal 
scale and Advanced Education test suggests that the two tests are meas- 
uring similar abilities, in this case it seems reasonable to assume that 
the ability is either verbal or educational; verbal. 

The non-significant correlation coefficients between GRE and DQE 
scores indicate little or no overlapping and suggest that the tests are 
measuring different abilities in spite of the homogeneous group or 
that the DQE scores are not good indicators of the subjects’ perform- 
ance. This could be due to the inadequacy and unreliability of the 
ratings of the essay examinations by the graduate faculty. However, 
since the GRE is comprised of paper-and-pencil multiple-choice items 
and the DQE calls for the student to express his thoughts in writing, it 
is conceivable that these findings agree with reasonable expectation. 

Considering the nature of the means and correlation coefficients for 
the entire group it would not be surprising to find that some of the 
same factors might have an influence when the group is separated. The 
subjects were divided as to successful and nonsuccessful graduate stu- 
dents. A successful student is defined here as one who has received the 
doctoral degree and the nonsuccessful student is one who has not en- 
rolled in course work within the past two years or who has voluntarily 
dropped. The present active students were eliminated. Since some test 
scores were unavailable for the successful and nonsuccessful students 
it was necessary to further eliminate several subjects. This resulted in 
a very small number. Table 3 lists the number, means and standard 
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Table 3 
Number, Mean, and SD of GRE and DQE Scores 


for Successful and Non-successful 
Graduate Students 





Successful Non-successful 








N Mean SD N Mean SD 





GRE-Q 12 490.83 8242 13 48154 73.14 
GRE-V 12 536.67 7154 13 469.23 74.67 
GRE-Adv. Educ. 12 61250 6820 13 543.08 90.31 
DQE 9 3389 437 8 3175 3.70 





deviations for this select group. Tests of significance of difference as 
revealed in Table 4 show that the means of the successful group differed 


Table 4 


Comparison of Mean Scores on the GRE and DQE 
for Successful and Non-successful Graduate Students 











Mean SE t-ratio P 
Diff. Diff. 
GRE-Q 9.29 32.42 0.29 > .05 
GRE-V 67.44 30.52 2.21 € .05 
GRE-Adv. Educ. 69.42 33.55 2.07 « .05 
DOE 2.14 1.15 1.86 > .05 








significantly at the .05 level of confidence from the means of the non- 
successful group on the GRE-V and GRE-Advanced Education exam- 
inations. The highly significant relationship between these examinations 
would account for both of the tests to yield significant mean differences, 
i.e., if one examination would show significant differences between the 
means for the successful and nonsuccessful groups the same would be 
expected for the other test. The evidence suggests that the abilities 
measured by the GRE-V and GRE-Advanced Education are important 
to the completion of a doctoral degree in education. 

Because of the small N and because no assumptions need be made 
regarding the distributions, a nonparametric technique was used in an 
effort to test the significance of the difference between these same means. 
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In ranking the data and applying Festinger’s d test (3) the following 
results were obtained: 


d ps 
GRE-Q 0.58 >» .05 
GRE-V 2.69 > .05 
GRE-Adv. Educ. 3.54 € .05 
DQE 0.81 > .05 


*d Values for the .05 level of confidence for 


12 by 13 cases = 3.00; for 8 by 9 cases 
= 2.62. 


In this case the only significant difference between the groups was on 
the GRE-Advanced Education examination. The same examination 
yielded a significant difference when the t-ratio was used. While the 
GRE-V mean difference showed a significant t-ratio, Festinger’s d did 
not bear this out, although the trend in results approximated signifi- 
cance. It should be noted that in all cases the greater mean was in favor 
of the successful student. 

The value of S in Kendall’s rank correlations (9) were computed 
for the select groups between each of the variables of the GRE and DQE 
scores, between each of these variables and master degrees received at 
the University of Oklahoma, and between each of these variables and 
thesis written for partial fulfillment for the master’s degree. From the 
possible 28 combinations only two significant S values were obtained. 
An S = 21 was obtained for the rank correlation of GRE-Q scores and 
GRE-Advanced scores for the successful group. Since the sampling dis- 
tributions of S and Tau are identical in terms of probability, it can be 
concluded that Tau is significantly different from zero between .012 and 
.022 level of confidence. The other significant value, S = 20 with a 
probability .0071, occurred between the GRE-V scores and GRE- 
Advanced Education scores for the nonsuccessful group. The proba- 
bility of obtaining at least two S values significant at the .05 level from 
28 calculated S values is approximately .40, which means that this is 
but a chance occurrence (8). In view of the high correlations found 
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between the GRE variables at the outset of this paper and the fact that 
chance or no relationship was found between these same variables here 
suggests that the samples could be inadequate or that the technique is 
not efficient. With no relationship between the GRE and DQE scores 
when correlated with master degrees obtained at the University of Okla- 
homa and with a thesis included as part of the master’s program suggest 
that these two variables are of little or no importance as a criteria in 
evaluating doctoral students in education. 


Results and Discussions 


1. The GRE-Quantitative and GRE-Advanced Education mean scores 
of graduate students in education at the University of Oklahoma were 
significantly higher than the national mean scores for the first-year 
graduate students. 


2. There is a significantly high positive relationship between the 
GRE Aptitude Test scores and the GRE-Advanced Education scores. 


3. Successful graduate students yielded a significantly higher mean 
score than nonsuccessful graduate students on GRE-Verbal and GRE- 
Advanced Education. 


4. Only chance or no relationship resulted when the GRE and DQE 
variables were correlated with master degrees obtained at this university 
and with thesis written as part of the requirement for the master’s 
degree. 


The results of the analysis of the GRE indicate that the use of only 
the Advanced Education Test would be sufficient for a measure of what 
the graduate student in education will do. Also, the successful graduate 
student possesses a greater verbal ability than the nonsuccessful student 
as measured by the GRE. However, it should be emphasized that this 
conclusion be treated with caution since the groups are highly selected 
and extremely small. Replication and larger samples are necessary 
for more definite conclusions as to the effectiveness of the GRE in 
discriminating between the successful and nonsuccessful students. 

Again, it should be stated that a criteria of success at the graduate 
level is needed. The indicants of scholastic and professional compe- 
tence, personality characteristics, interest patterns, and goals of students 
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seeking advanced degrees in education should be determined. These 
are essential in determining a criteria and a criteria must be determined 
before it can be predicted. Perhaps it would be advantageous to dis- 
tinguish between, immediate, intermediate, and ultimate criteria also 
(10). Only with a sound criteria will we be able to predict success. 
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Needed—A Clayton Act for Students 


ROBERT M. BJORK 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic party came into office in the 
election of 1912 promising a “New Freedom” to the American people. 
This was to be a freedom from a philosophy which reduced all things, 
human and inhuman, to commerce. 

To create this “New Freedom” the Democrats and Wilson pushed 
through significant legislation from 1913 through 1916: the Federal 
Reserve Act, the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Keating-Owen 
Child Labor Law, and the Clayton Act. It was one of the intentions of 
the Clayton Act to remove laboring people from the category, “articles 
of commerce,” and thus to remove the organizations of laboring 
people from the restraint of trade provisions of the anti-trust laws. In 
Section Six of the Clayton Act we read “that the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce.” We still talk sometimes 
about labor as if it were something other than human, but at least the 
Federal Government has put in its caveat. 

However, for students, not even a gesture has been made. In speech 
after speech we hear about the educational “product”; in article after 
article, authors analyze the quality and quantity of the educational 
“product.” A newspaper article of a few weeks back quoted an ob- 
server of the present scene as saying: “If this trend continues, in 15 to 
20 years you can see that we will have in college—inadequately trained 
teachers turning out inadequately trained products.” No doubt many 
of the people who use this term are full of human sympathy and mean 
no harm to students, even as the old-time employer of children was able 
to convince himself and others that the words “useful and productive 
activity” was an adequate synonym for “child labor.” 

To be sure, the economist talks about the supply of and demand for 
labor.” However, he is using the word “labor” as a hypothetical model 
of reality. For the economic scientist to treat labor as a thing to be 


* Nashville Tennessean, Monday, November 25, 1957, p. 6. 
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analyzed is as scientifically defensible as looking at man as an 
organism, as the biologist does, or as a collection of atoms and mole- 
cules, as the physicist does. However, the biologist does not look on his 
students or his children or his wife as organisms, nor does he call them 
organisms in letters, speeches, or everyday conversation; nor does the 
physicist think of humans always as complex systems of molecules. 
Perhaps the observer of the educational scene, when he habitually 
uses the word “product” for “students” or “graduates,” feels he is also 
being scientific. But the economist, the biologist, and physicist have a 
definite, disinterested, theoretical model which needs clarifying in the 
interests of knowledge for its own sake; the usual use of the words, 
“educational product,” is in propagandistic or policy documents where 
science is not the object. 

The persons who continually use the term “product” to talk about 
students are betraying an attitude toward life which is extremely 
materialistic, and they are engaged in a vulgarization of the science 
of economics and its terminology. 

Perhaps it is silly to quibble about whether it is proper to use the 
term “product” for “students” and/or “graduates,” but I still would 
like a Clayton Act for students. Unless the students get this needed 
legislation, then the next things we might be hearing in our culture will 
be: “Was your blessed event a male ‘product’ or a female ‘product’?” 
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Memories Are Made of This 


GLEN C. CLUTE 
Ballwin, Mo. 


I am still a wee bit sleepy-eyed when I try to awaken to the fact that 
more than twenty years have ticked away minute after minute since 
I was a scholar in a one-room school. I am confident that you will want 
to join me as we undertake to recall some of the events which took place 
at that time. I wonder how many are still characteristic of our schools 
today. 


Let’s see, as we stroll side by side down the well-worn pathway to 
the school, just what remains of it. Beside the steps leading up to the 
grounds I want you to notice that tall, spreading maple. It was but a 
small sprout when it was ceremoniously planted there. I well recollect 
that Arbor Day when it was planted and I so reluctantly recited “I think 
that I shall never see . . .” and so on down to “Poems are made by fools 
like me, But only God can make a tree.” The next evening after school 
was more adventuresome for me, as I cautiously bent the sapling over 
and stripped every leaf from its three small boughs. Apparently that was 
insufficient revenge, for the top set of initials within a heart near the 
fork of the tree are mine which I carefully carved there a few years 
later. The other set of initials—well, they belong to a childhood sweet- 
heart I had at the time. 

The few rickety steps into the building were somewhat more sturdy 
when we jumped and played on them years ago. Nevertheless, we can 
enter by being careful. There is the same little cloakroom where coats, 
stocking caps, and overshoes were stored when not in use. The dilapi- 
dated cabinet on the opposite side served as a convenient storage place 
for our lunches. I say convenient, because it was not only convenient 
for the students, but even more so for hungry mice. It was not with 


any great enthusiasm that I would leave my lunch there daily, but rules 
were rules! 


Ah, the familiar sight of uncomfortable desks, still neatly arranged 
in rows! Without looking around too much, I could probably pick out 
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the one where I sat. Yes, there it is! I can easily recognize it by the 
same emblem as that carved in the tree. Alongside it are several more 
pairs of initials probably engraved by other mischievous boys. In the 
back of the room is still the teacher’s chair and her desk. Undoubtedly 
it has been occupied by several frustrated old maids during these long 
years. The low wooden bench against the wall by the teacher’s desk 
was used for the various classes to squirm on while they recited their 
lessons. Was any innocent student not prepared to recite? The teacher 
would invariably snatch the paddle from the top desk drawer and march 
the victim by the shirt collar to the cloak room to be given a few hard 
swats where brains are not. I understand this is now called “persuading 
the whole child.” 

As we walk to the opposite end of the room, we can get a better look 
at what goes on behind the curtains. The purpose of the closed curtains 
was, of course, to keep an audience anxiously waiting past the scheduled 
time for all the little Jacks and Jills to do their best at some grand 
school closing. Finally, when the George Washington character came 
running breathlessly down the aisle already attired in his Colonial 
garb, each one in the packed house would twitter to his neighbor that 
the performance would soon begin. Almost as soon as little George 
could scurry up to the raised platform and behind the curtains to his 
assigned place, the curtains would be drawn back in a rush in either 
direction by two capable young lads, who the teacher probably felt 
were incapable of anything else. At least they could do that well—even 
if they did feel the urge occasionally to peek from behind the curtains 
and wave to everyone they recognized in the audience. You are no 
doubt familiar with this type of production where each student had to 
participate in some way or another, even if it was reciting “Mary’s 
Little Lamb” or singing “Old Dan Tucker.” So much for the evening’s 
entertainment. 

I want to wander backstage to the double doors. The hinges seem a 
bit unstable and in need of oil. Other than that, the doors open almost 
mechanically for me. The five shelves in this closet housed the entire 
reading selections for all eight grades. The dust on the volumes appears 
to have accumulated gradually behind the closed doors. Look, my 
favorite story book, “Cherry Street House,” still in its approximate 
location! I wonder how many times I have read it, but I must scan it 
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just once more. The book doesn’t appear to be the same! I’m sure all 
the pages were in it at one time, and those gaudy crayon streaks through 
the illustrations simply destroy my affection for the book. There must 
have been a lack of respect for school property somewhere along the 
way. 

We have looked around quite a bit, but take a glance at the lighting 
facilities before we leave. A light was suspended at either end of the 
room by a link chain from the “half-mile high” ceiling. The bulb 
always provided a bright glare as it burned through many dreary days. 
Then, too, those west windows didn’t let in a great deal of light. It must 
have been an unpardonable sin to have put a window on any other side 
when this school was built. You can soon guess how much light we 
could get from them in the afternoon when the blinds were drawn to 
keep out the sun’s penetrating rays. 

It is good to be out in the sunshine on a day like this, though. Remem- 
ber with me those spring days when the recesses and lunch hours were 
spent in shooting marbles, flying kites, playing softball, “Annie Over,” 
hide-and-seek, and any other game that might have been concocted. 
After what seemed such a short break, the teacher would ring the first 
bell. This was the signal for a mad scramble into the schoolhouse to 
get our tin drinking cups and then rush wildly back outside to the pump 
for a cool drink to last until the next recess. Somehow, it seemed as if 
it always fell my lot to put forth my utmost effort pushing the pump 
handle up and down, up and down, up and... . 

I trust this short trip has repainted pictures of elementary school 
days for you. Memories are made of pictures such as these. If we were 
to take inventory around the countryside today, it would probably be 
amazing how many one-room school bulidings are still operating on 
the same principles as we have just described. Perhaps the modern Rip 
Van Winkle was right when he woke from his twenty-year nap and found 
the world changed and in such a turmoil. He was frightened with so 
many modern pieces of automatic apparatus. Rip suddenly remembered 
one safe place to go for protection—the one-room school house of his 
youth! He rushed straightway toward it, and sure enough, it hadn’t 
changed a bit! 
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Developmental ‘Tasks for the 
Mentally Limited 


MAX KOSTICK. 
State Teachers College 
Boston, Mass. 


and 


LUCRETIUS STORY 
Douglas School 
Galesburg, Illinois 


Developmental tasks’ have given education a refreshing shift in 
emphasis. It is a dynamic approach that is concrete, easy to define and 
directly applicable to the life of the child. Furthermore the develop- 
mental task approach is a molar approach. Behavior is observed in a 
total dynamic context without artificial distinctions between the physi- 
cal, mental, social, and emotional aspects of growth. 


Robert Havighurst developed the “developmental tasks” with the 
average individual in mind, but can the developmental task approach 
be advantageous in understanding and in helping the child who is 
below average? This article will present some crucial developmental 
tasks for the mentally limited. Teachers with heterogeneous classes and 
teachers of special classes should be concerned with these tasks, be- 


cause the tasks were designed for children with I.Q.’s ranging from 85 
to 50. 


Nine developmental tasks for the mentally limited will be presented 
in two groups; 5 tasks most applicable for children from age 6-11, and 
the remaining 4 tasks for children who are over 11 years old. Each 
task will be elaborated under the following headings: 


1. Nature of the task 
2. Psychological basis 





1A developmental task as defined by its originator, Robert Havighurst, is “a task which 
arises at or about a certain period in the life of the individual, successful achievement of 
which leads to happiness and to success with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness 
in the individual, disapproval by the society and difficulty with later tasks.” Havighurst, R. J. 
Developmental Tasks and Education Longmans Green New York, 1950 
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3. Cultural basis 
4. Educational implications. 


Developmental Tasks for Children, Ages 6-11 


1. DEVELOPING A FEELING OF ADEQUACY (beginning with early 
childhood) 


Nature of the task: To accept one’s self and have a realistic picture of 
one’s place in society. 


Psychological Basis: In a heterogeneous class, the retarded child may 
not become an integral part of the group because of his deficiency in 
abilities and his immaturity of interest. He may be rejected for a 
variety of reasons: because he cannot learn the rules of the game; 
because he is too rough; because he has too short an interest span, or 
because he is generally a poor competitor. The need for social approval 
is strong but seldom attained. If the child is forced into a position of 
social isolation, he may react by withdrawing, or by compensating 
“Bullying,” a compensating reaction to social isolation usually begets 
more social isolation. 


Cultural Basis: In American society, the mentally retarded often en- 
gender family stigma. When this happens, the child is over-protected 
or rejected or alternately rejected and over-protected. Another dis- 
advantage in our culture is the attitudes of parents of peers. These 
adults may object to their child playing with a retarded child and ex- 
press it with a remark such as, “Play with someone you can learn 
something from.” 

Class differences exist in the treatment of retarded children. Lower 
class retarded children tend to be more acceptable than the middle 
class ones. Middle class children bear the strain of parental fear of 
stigma and inability to accept the child as he is. Upper class children 
receive more medical and private care, or may be sent to private board- 
ing schools. In some few instances where the parents of retarded chil- 
dren were highly respected by their community, they were able to 
change the social norms more specifically the attitude of the community 
towards the problems of the mentally retarded. 


Educational Implications: Feelings of adequacy are based upon the 
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“success-failure ratio.” The “success-failure ratio” is the psychological 
balance of successes and failures. When the individual feels that there 
is not a chance for him to fail, the “success-failure ratio” is out of bal- 
ance and the individual tends to lose interest. On the other hand, 
anticipating failure without a reasonable chance for success results in 
a loss of interest and effort. The most common type of imbalance in the 
success-failure ratio is “too many failures and too few successes.” This 
is especially true of the child that is below average in ability. Because 
the retarded child usually meets with an excess of not only obvious fail- 
ures but also subtle failures at home and in his community life, the 
school should compensate for these failures by arranging for “suc- 
cesses.” Big “successes” are often impossible, but little successes can 
frequently be arranged for by the teacher. 

With a little planning a teacher can convert a failure situation into a 
partial success situation. For example, if a child at the blackboard 
wrote “lettle” instead of “little,” the teacher may make the experience 
a dismal failure or a partial success. For one thing he may put a big 
“X” over the work and simply say “Wrong, Sit down!”, or he may say 
to the child, “Joan, you got the double ‘t’ right and even the ending 
with the silent ‘e.’ That was quite good. Now if you could change the 
other ‘e’ to an ‘i,’ you would have the whole word correct. Now would 
you like to go to the board and make that a perfect word?” After the 
child changes the word, the teacher may ask the child, “If I erased the 
word could you write the word perfect?” If the child says, “Yes,” the 
teacher could then do it. 

A child that experiences genuine feelings of being understood and 
loved can accept his inadequacies more realistically. Praise in the 
child’s mind is a form of acceptance, a form of approval, and of love 
and success. To compensate for the child’s failures in the home and 
in the community, the teacher might need to give what to adults would 
seem to be an overly large amount of praise. Realizing that a given task 
can be accomplished satisfactorily is a motivating force. 

Difficulties arise when an individual expects a great deal more from 
himself than he is capable of doing. Too often the below average child 
feels that he is supposed to be able successfully to perform the tasks of 
the average and above average child. When a child learns that differ- 
ent tasks are expected from different individuals, he has the start of a 
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basis for his feeling adequate. When the child develops skills within the 
range of his ability and ego satisfaction, he then can realize that he is 
an important member of the group. However, the child should not be 
misled to overestimate or underestimate his ability. The school can be 
the most objective force in dealing with the child’s situation in an 
unbiased and understanding manner. 

Feelings of adequacy are developed by the child exerting some in- 
dependence. For instance, I had a mentally retarded boy who came 
into the classroom and stated that he did not feel like working. He was 
allowed to wander around the room, go to sleep or enjoy an activity. 
The result was that later in the period, he was very willing to do his 
academic work. The emotional stability of a child can often be judged 
better by the child than by the teacher. Of course, such a procedure is 
not recommended when it upsets the other children in the class. Yet, 
many classes seem to have some understanding of such a child and are 
not opposed to the teacher’s methods. 

Feelings of inadequacy may express itself in retarded boys by their 
strong urge to quarrel with each other. In contrast to boys, girls with 
feelings of inadequacy tend more to withdraw. The teacher can help the 
withdrawn child to become part of a group through play activities. 


2. LEARNING TO DISTINGUISH RIGHT FROM WRONG; DE- 
VELOPING A CONSCIENCE 


Nature of the Task: To learn to judge situations on the basis of a moral 
code, and to choose a course of action that would be socially acceptable. 


Psychological Basis: When the period of childhood and dependency 
continues beyond the normal time, decisions are often made for the 
child by the parents and normal siblings. The parents and teachers 
frequently over-estimate the child’s dullness’ and fail to give the child 
a chance to make his own decisions. 

The retarded child has a strong desire to be included in a group, to 
be identified with a group or with a peer. Because of this strong desire, 
he is extremely suggestible and is prone to accept the decisions of others. 
For example: One of my students had become adept at shoplifting. He 
was persuaded by a group of boys to “pick up” things for them. He 





* Horace English “Child Psychology” page 7, Henry Holt & Co. New York, 1951. 
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kept none of the things for himself, and when he was apprehended he 
found it difficult to believe that his actions were wrong as he had found 
social acceptance for the first time. 


Cultural Basis: American communities have had little understanding 
of the retarded. They have held the family responsible for the actions 
and behavior of the child and a stigma had been attached to any “dif- 
ferent” or wrong doings. Therefore, the middle class families espe- 
cially, try to keep the child sheltered, hidden or continually in the 
company of some member of the family. 


Educational Implication: The school in addition to the parents has the 
task of teaching the child responsibility for his own action. The child 
should receive praise for acceptable behavior and should learn to 
expect some type of punishment for unacceptable behavior. All of this 
moral teaching, as is true of other types of teaching, should be through 
concrete situations. 

A retarded child may do socially unacceptable acts for a combination 
of reasons. He may succumb to “bad” companions because he has such 
a strong need for affection and need for being included, and because he 
may have been so highly conditioned to do what others suggest. His 
lack of understanding coupled with his lack of fear of the consequences 
makes antisocial behavior more probable. 

A child’s conscience is developed through the application of a series 
of generalizations (moral principles) in life situations. The retarded 
child has difficulty developing a conscience because of his difficulty in 
applying generalizations to actual situations. The child who is below 
average has less ability in the transfer of learning than has the average 
or bright child. E. Thorndike and Orata consider transfer of training 
and intelligence as synonymous with intelligence. Research has shown 
that transfer of training is more complete when the teacher teaches for 
transfer. The retarded child needs practice and supervision in applying 
generalized moral laws into life situations. The teacher can help to 
teach for transfer by always giving a few examples after stating a gen- 
eralization. With the mentally limited, the teacher should help to make 
situations clear-cut as to classificiation always trying to get the children 
to at least be able to think in terms of dichotomies; for example, right 
or wrong, praise or punishment, approval or disapproval. 
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3. DEVELOPING ELEMENTARY CONCEPTS OF HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


Nature of the task: To develop healthful daily habits including habits 
of cleanliness and safety. 


Psychological Basis: Children do not take to health habits naturally 
but they can learn through the use of incentives. Habits themselves can 
become incentives, as for example—brushing one’s teeth; brushing 
regularly results in some desire to brush regularly. Safety rules as 
well as health habits should be presented so they have meaning and 
purpose at the child’s level. The retarded child is slow to realize the 
necessity for safety rules. 


Cultural Basis: Compared with other cultures, our American culture 
has a greater stress on health and safety habits. Correct diet, cleanli- 
ness, and regular health and safety habits are highly valued. The 
middle class puts more stress than the lower class on health and safety 


habits. 


Educational Implications: Health habits should be practiced routinely 
in the classroom. A good motivating device for health habits is a daily 
chart which gives the child’s progress in following the rules of cleanli- 
ness and safety. Safety habits can be taught with prestige and glamour 
by having police officers come and talk to the group. Glamorous figures 
in athletics and movies usually impress the retarded favorably. School 
patrols can help the child understand the necessity of safety rules, and 
serving on a school patrol helps to develop concepts of responsibility to 
others and the importance of continuing with a job even though others 
criticize. A safety unit should include the proper handling of tools. 


4. ACHIEVING COMMUNICATION WITH OTHERS 


Nature of the task: To develop means of communication with neighbors, 
employers, social friends and family. 


Psychological Basis: Man is by nature a social and communicating 
animal. Social acceptance and group identifications are important. 
One of the basic interpersonal needs is the need for inclusion or the 
need to belong. This need is expressed in the child’s desire to feel 
secure within the family group, to feel an integral part of the family, 
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sharing their plans and some of the responsibilities. 


Cultural Basis: Most parents do not realize that retarded children could 
have a place in society. The retarded have been considered as a “cross” 
for the family to bear. Due to this lack of confidence, shame or resent- 
ment, the family often limits the amount of communication with the 
retarded. The siblings also limit the amount of communication because 
they feel him mentally inferior and not interesting. 


Educational Implication: The school can help the below average child 
by working with the parents in trying to re-educate him. The teacher has 
the responsibility of helping the parent understand and of communicat- 
ing to the parent the nature of the child’s problems. Through individual 
conferences with parents, study groups, and P.T.A. meetings, the school 


can make parents more aware of the problems of the retarded and slow 
learner. 


The child can learn to communicate and develop social graces in sev- 
eral ways, by pupil planning of school parties, picnics and social affairs 
and by the use of the telephone in special classes. The child can begin 
his telephone training by calling the teacher or other close friends who 
understand that the child is in a learning situation. 

Another device for gaining insight into communication is role- 
playing. One of my pupils expressed the hope that his sister would be 
dead before he got home that evening. He felt this way because his 
sister had punished him. Through the use of role-playing, with the 
teacher taking the role of the child and the child taking the role of his 
sister, the child was able to recognize his hostilities and to see that his 
behavior on the previous day had caused his sister to punish him. He 


was able to accept the punishment when he understood that he had 
offended another person. 


5. DEVELOPING ELEMENTARY SKILLS IN READING, WRITING 
AND CALCULATING 


Nature of the task: The elementary skills in reading, writing and cal- 
culating should be limited to the fundamental skills that are used in 
everyday situations that the child meets. The major emphasis on 
writing, for the retarded, will be on the period of later childhood. 
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Psychological Basis: In the primary grades, children are expected to 
learn to read primary reading material, to write in manuscript form, 
and to learn simple calculations. Children who do not achieve these 
goals can easily develop feelings of failure, inadequacy, rejection 
and/or of feeling peculiar. 


Cultural Basis: A parent wants his child to compare favorably with 
others in scholarship. Parental concern, unfortunately, may act as a 
pressure on the child, causing him to have over-concern. On the other 
hand, no parental concern is undesirable. The rule for parents and 
teachers of the mentally limited should be, “Encourage the child, have 
reasonable and realistic expectations, but don’t pressure him.” 


Educational Basis: Reading readiness material should be varied, con- 
crete and highly interesting. The teacher should continue with reading 
readiness material for as long a period of time as is necessary. The 
child should experience satisfaction and feel that he is making progress. 
A crucial problem in teaching is to get work material that progresses in 
very gradual steps from obvious material to complex material. Stating 
it negatively a major criticism of teacher planning (as in mathematics) 
is that the exercises are at first to easy and then suddenly they become 
impossible. Work should increase in difficulty gradually so that, on one 
hand 100% success is not felt to be inevitable, and on the other hand, 
failure is not anticipated. (The concept of success-failure ratio applies 
here. ) 

For good teacher planning, one must know the child’s abilities and 
at the same time be thoroughly familiar with the material. The teacher’s 
job is to help the child to improve regardless of the level he may be at. 
To do this the teacher must completely accept the child emotionally 
regardless of his level of achievement, his attitude and his mental 
powers. 

Academic skills should not be stressed until the child is ready. In 
the classroom, a retarded child should be given many jobs that are 
important to the class. A wise teacher helps the parents develop con- 
fidence in the child. This may be done by setting lower levels of 
aspiration and expectation when it is necessary. Such action tends to 
increase the feeling of success and adequacy in the child. 


Concrete material is good material for teaching academic work. A 
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good motivating device which can give the teacher insight into the in- 
terest level and language background of the child is to have the child 
tell stories of experiences that are from the child’s life. Another device 
that is especially useful for getting the child to set realistic levels of 
aspirations is to give the child paper with his name and a list of tasks 
that he is to complete for the day. This technique can advance to having 
the child select and write down what he plans to do for the day. 

With the slower progressing children, reading, writing and calcu- 
lating should be restricted to facts and skills that are most urgently 
needed. For example, safety signs, names of foods, streets, people in 
the family, etc. give the child a reason for learning to read and supply- 
ing himself with the necessary information. Counting objects that the 
child uses such as pencils and crayons can be part of the number work. 
Making change is a very important skill to develop. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS MOST APPLICABLE TO CHILDREN 
OVER 11 YEARS OLD 


6. DEVELOPING THE SKILLS NECESSARY FOR SUCCESSFUL 
EMPLOYMENT AND SUCCESSFUL PARTICIPATION IN THE 
CHORES OF THE HOME 


Nature of the task: To learn that work is important and worthwhile 
doing as well as one can. To learn to complete tasks within one’s mental 
level. Developing a realistic idea of the type of work he is capable of 
doing. Developing a feeling of dignity with working. 


Psychological Basis: Slow children are especially weak in the ability 
to generalize. As a result, each situation is completely new. Chores 


in the home give a feeling of belonging. Employment should bring 
prestige to the child. 


Cultural Basis: Successful employment is important in American cul- 
ture, especially for the middle class. Children in middle class homes 
are expected to help in the chores around the house. Holding a job is 
more important in urban areas than in rural areas, as there are always 
chores on a farm. The independence of earning money gives satisfac- 
tion and respect to the individual and the family. 

The mentally retarded can become good workers, especially on monot- 
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onous tasks that brighter people would find boring and disagreeable. 
The retarded can make a real contribution to our society because they 
can happily do many of the jobs that would be uninteresting and even 
unpleasant for the average person. One restaurant is alleged to have 
given I.Q. tests to the waiters. When the score was too high the appli- 
cant was rejected because morons were found to make the best waiters. 


Once trained, they do their job consistently well and they are not apt 
to quit. 


Educational Implications: Part-time jobs can give the slow learner a 
feeling of independence and the school can give practice in applying 
for a job. The teacher can play the role of the prospective employer 
and through role-playing, the child can learn what the other person 
expects from him, and what the other person’s position is to the appli- 
cant’s position and how to behave when applying for a job. 

Role-playing can also be used to help the child understand why his 
chores are important. This can be done by role-playing the different 
members of the family. 


7. ABILITY TO HANDLE MONEY 


Nature of the task: To become acquainted with ways of saving and 
spending money, and to learn the use of money in everyday situations. 


Psychological Basis: Using money to obtain desired objects gives pleas- 
ure. Satisfaction of many needs is obtained through the use of money. 


Cultural Basis: Attainment of objects through the use of money is 
important in our culture. With the rather prevalent attitude “let the 
buyer beware,” the mentally handicapped can easily fall prey to high- 
pressured salesmanship and unless trained are apt to make rash pur- 
chases when they have the money. 


Educational Implications: The children are trained to accept the de- 
cisions of others in money matters. The mentally limited have little 
idea of the value of money. For example, Mary, age fifteen, decided to 
go from Iowa to California to visit her friend. She persuaded another 
girl to go with her and they hitch-hiked 300 miles before they were 
apprehended by the State Patrol. An account of the incident appeared 
in the local paper and stated that the two girls had no money. Mary was 
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quite disturbed with the inaccuracy of the report, because they had 
had forty cents between them. 

Money has little value to children for it is usually given to them. 
However, they must be allowed to earn some independence in matters 
of money. Special class children can be taught the value of money 
through the use of money in actual situations. The daily problems that 
children meet should be dramatized. The dramatization should be 
followed by actual situations as for example—planning picnics, parties 
and socials in which the children buy the food and plan the events. Trips 


to the bank practice in banking as well as encouragement of savings 
accounts should be a school activity. 


8. TECHNIQUES OF ARRANGING TRIPS AND TRAVELING 
Nature of the task: To help the child learn to use bus service, find his 


way about the community and plan for short trips to visit relatives. 


Psychological Basis: Being able to travel around the community by 
one’s self gives one a sense of independence. 


Cultural Basis: Children of adult stature are expected to be able to 
travel alone around a city or rural area. 


Educational Implications: Many children have difficulty even finding 
their way around the school building. Special class children must learn 
to follow directions. This can be taught by giving them tasks such as 
getting material from different parts of the building. Traveling around 
the community with assurance may be developed by practice experiences 
in travel. The children can plan routes of travel for experience trips. 
City maps, time tables, road maps, and road signs can be used in plan- 
ning visits to relatives. Maps can also be used for “number experi- 
ences.” 

When having difficulty or doubt in one’s travels, one should ask 
directions of other people. However, many are so withdrawn that they 


find this impossible to do. Practice in asking directions helps in over- 
coming fear of strangers. 


9. WISE USE OF LEISURE TIME 


Nature of the task: To learn hobbies and leisure time activities which 
will be socially acceptable and release social and emotional tensions. 
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Psychological Basis: Retarded children, like average children have 
emotional problems and anxieties hence they need ways of working 
through their problems and anxieties. Unfortunately, the mentally 
limited do not have all the ways of working through difficulties that 
average children have. For one thing, they cannot express themselves 
fluently and therefore this form of catharsis is not readily available to 
them. For example: One child would run away from home every time 
he had a problem. This was about the only response to frustration he 
had in his emotional vocabulary. 

Because the retarded are so frequently frustrated, they need to 
develop means of expressing themselves in a way which will give them 
the release of tension. Retarded children have fewer interests as they 
are limited in learning capacity. They need the feeling of freedom to 
engage in the activities that are within their power to learn. 


Cultural Basis: With the shorter work week and the intense publicity 
for hobbies, sports and entertainment, society has accepted the need 
for planned leisure time. All people are expected to have socially ac- 
cepted leisure time activities. 


Educational Implications: Even though learning is slower, the below 
average child should be taught skills in music, art and many types of 
play and recreational activities. Activities should be learned which 
not only meet their present needs but will also be good for leisure time 
activities in later life. 

Leisure time activities may be used to teach the child to accept fail- 
ure. However, one essential for being able to accept failure is a reason- 
able amount of success. A skilled teacher will always strive to help 
the child maintain a sensible “success-failure ratio” and for the retarded 
and slow learner, this means supplying successes, successes, and more 
successes. All activities should begin as large muscle activities because 
they can have more success with such activities. For example, drawing 
should begin with large sheets and large crayons or paint-brushes. 

Play activities are important for the purpose of making the group 
feel homogeneous. The withdrawn child may be brought into the group 
when the members of the group realize that everyone can make mistakes 
in playing a game and that mistakes should be accepted cheerfully and 
with good sportsmanship. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this paper, nine developmental tasks were presented for the men- 
tally limited which was taken to be those children with I.Q.’s between 
85 and 50. Sometimes reference was made to specific groups as the 
mentally retarded or the slow learner, but it is well to remember that 
there is no sharp differentiation and that the approach and techniques 
in many cases are quite similar. The first five developmental tasks apply 
primarily to the early childhood period while the last four apply 
more strongly to the later childhood period. The purpose of the article 
was not to present an exhaustive list of Developmental Tasks but rather 
to stimulate thinking along the line of Havighurst’s approach. 


+ + + 
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FROM MACMILLAN 


SELECTED READINGS 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Edited by JOE PARK, Northwestern University 


“This collection of readings should prove helpful to any introductory 
course in philosophy of education . . . . the selected readings include 
statements by outstanding representatives of the different philosophies. 
A biographical sketch of each author provides an interesting addition 
to the readings . . . . it is intelligible and informative.”"—Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 1958, 440 pages, $5.00 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by JOHN JAROLIMEK, San Diego State College 


For teachers and teachers-in-training, this comprehensive book explains 
the place and purpose of the social studies in the curriculum and shows 
how to select and organize appropriate content, materials and activi- 
ties. Including up-to-date developments in social studies program 
planning, the book discusses specific techniques for teaching the 
social studies on all elementary school grade levels. 1959, 400 pages, 
$5.75 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, Fourth Edition 


by WARD G. REEDER, Professor Emeritus, The Ohio State 
University 

“This book . . . . has been completely revised in the present fourth 
edition. The work has lost none of its directness or simplicity; the 
author is still factual and anxious for the student to see both sides of 
all controversial issues in school organization and administration .. . . 
The recommended practices are thoroughly practical, based almost 
entirely on experience and nationally accepted professional opinion.”— 
The American School Board Journal. 1958, 625 pages, $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


by ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS, University of Utah 


“There has long been a need for a book of reasonable size, but ade- 
quate content, on methods of research. . . . Travers’ . . . . book is 
competently organized and deals comprehensively with the problems of 
planning, conducting and reporting educational research . . . . it should 
be a very useful book . . . . and a very useful reference for research 
workers.”—The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin. 
1958, 544 pages, $6.00 


























COMING SPRING 1959 
LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by MARGARET G. McKIM, WILLIAM L. CARTER, and CARL W. 
HANSEN, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 


Organized around the major problems faced by elementary school teachers, this 
book offers practical suggestions with concrete illustrations. The authors relate 
practices to basic educational principles. A unique feature is the inclusion of 
chapters on skills, concepts and creativity—material not usually included in 


textbooks. 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by RALPH L. POUNDS, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, and 
JAMES R. BRYNER, Superintendent of Schools, North College Hill City, 
Cincinnati 
This work provides the student with enough background to comprehend and 
analyze American social trends and problems—and their accompanying classroom 
implications. The material is divided into four sections: The Relation of School 
to Society; Social and Economic Trends in America; Problems Facing the In- 


dividual in Modern American Society and the Role of the School in Modern 
America. 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 


by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut 


This is the first comprehensive book to discuss the administration of audio-visual 
education. The author's principal aim is to present an understanding of the field 


and to show the educator how to direct and organize effective audio-visual 
programs. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 


by LEONARD H. CLARK and IRVING S. STARR, both, University of 
Hartford 


“.... written in a readable, down-to-earth style that should appeal to under- 
graduate students and beginning teachers. . . . Although the approach is a 
modern forward-looking one, it is not an extreme one. It should fit into any 
school program where the administration and faculty are developing an effective 
program of secondary education.”—pre-publication comment. 


INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
Third Edition 


by HARRY J. BAKER, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools and 
Wayne State University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition 


by RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University 
The Macmillan 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


MARCH, 1959 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach 


Annotators for this issue: William M. Alexander, Myrtle Bomar, Virginia Davis, 
Lloyd Murray Dunn, John M. Frase, August L. Freundlich, Norman Frost, William 
J. Griffin, Clifton L. Hall, Tuttan Larson, Ada McCaa, W. D. McClurkin, Anna Loe 
Russell, H. Craig Sipe, Robert Polk Thomson, J. R. Whitaker, Werner Zepernick. 








Art 


CHENEY, SHELDON WARREN. The 
Story of Modern Art. Viking, 1958. 
723p. $7.95. 

The Story of Modern Art has been a 
standard since its first publication in 1941. 
Its present version has an addition of one 
entirely new chapter which discussed the 
important occurrences in world art since 
World War II. As before Cheney shows his 
prejudice in favor of the more conservative 
moderns, and there is a brief appendix on 
sculpture. 


Extuis, Mary Jackson. Creative 
Handwork Ideas. Denison, 1958. 96p. 
$3.50. 

This is an excellent book for teachers of 
elementary school children. It gives illus- 
trations of different articles which children 
can make. Along with the illustrations is 
given a list of materials needed and the 


procedure to be followed on making the 
articles. 


PrIoLo, Mrs. Joan B. Ceramics and 
How to Decorate Them. Sterling, 1958. 
144p. $5.95. 

Swann, PETER C. The Introduction 


to the Arts of Japan. Praeger, 1958. 
220p. $8.50. 


Oriental art has a considerable influence 
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on various of our art forms. A well written 
book, such as this, can give us some of the 
necessary insight into the meaning of their 
art forms. A further recommendation is the 
inclusion of the minor arts which many 
books totally ignore. 


Children’s Literature 


ArpIzzonE, Epwarp. Tim and Lucy 
Go to Sea. Walck, 1958. unp. $2.75. 


Lucy Brown sees a boy walking with a 
bundle on a stick. This is Tim, a ship- 
wrecked sailor. She takes him to her guar- 
dian who buys a yacht, and they all go to 
sea. A book for children 5 to 10 years old. 


ARMSTRONG, RicHaRD. No Time for 
Tankers. Dent, 1958. 177p. $2.50. 


Greig was a seaman apprentice on a cargo 
boat and had “no time for tankers.” For 
upper grade boys. 


BAKER, MARGARET Joyce. Homer 
Goes to Stratford. Prentice Hall, 1958. 
14lp. $2.95. 


Friend of Homer, the Greek tortoise who 
can talk, will rejoice in sharing his expe- 
riences in visiting the home of Shakespeare. 
Children 8 to 12 who do not know Homer 
will be charmed by his learning. 








—————eee 











Berm, JERROLD. Country Mailman. 
Morrow, 1958. 48p. $2.50. 


Every day Ben waited for the mailman to 
come along the country road delivering the 
mail. How it comes about that he finally 
gets some letters of his own makes an inter- 
esting story for beginning readers. The 
simple vocabulary and big print are 2nd 
grade level. Recommended for school li- 
braries. 


Bercaust, Erik. Rockets Around 
the World. Putnam, 1958. 47p. $2.00. 


This well-bound book presents pictures 
and text bearing on military rocketry around 
the world. It is an interesting little book by 
an authority in the field for the enlighten- 
ment of the space enthusiast. 


Biair, DoroTHEA. Roger, a Most 
Unusual Rabbit. Lippincott, 1958. 63p. 
$2.50. 


How Roger, a rabbit of humble back- 
ground, comes to fame and fortune, wears 
beautiful clothes, becomes the court painter 
to the king and knows all the important 
people in England makes for rather dull 
reading. His manners are too perfected 
and not much happens to him in his social 
climb that would interest the 7-10 year 
old child. 


BoEHM, Peccy. The Story of 
Schools: From Ancient Times Till 
Now. Sterling, 1958. 47p. $2.50. 


Traces the development of schools and 
school customs from their beginnings in 
Greece to modern schools throughout the 
world. Many facts concerning schools are 
given, but since the scope of study is so 
wide the discussion of each topic is brief 
and sketchy and can serve only as an intro- 
duction to further study for the better stu- 
dent. Ages 8-12. 


Bricut, Ropert. Georgie’s Hallo- 
ween. Doubleday, 1958. unp. $2.00. 

A sequel to “Georgie” and “Georgie to 
the Rescue.” In this picture book Georgie, 
the shy little ghost, goes to a Halloween 


party and almost wins the prize for the best 
costume, 


Brooks, WALTER. Freddy and the 
Dragon. Knopf, 1958. 239p. $3.00. 


This is another Freddy the pig story. It 
has talking animals with their friends and 
foes. Mystery, mistaken identities, robberies 
and what have you are what the 8- to 10-year 
old will want. 


BROWNING, Mary. Adventures with 
Pioneers. Heath, 1958. 152p. $2.40. 


Elementary readers continue to enjoy the 
real stories of the children as they lived in 
Pennsylvania in early settlement days. This 
new edition presents a favorite in a fresh, 
well bound, attractive format, which will 
give it renewed interest. Recommended for 
social studies background. 


Butta, Crtype Rosert. Pirates 
Promise. Crowell, 1958. 87p. $2.75. 


Tom Pippin was an English boy, whose 
uncle sold him in bond to a sea captain. 
Pirates sailed the seas in 1716, and it was 
Tom’s luck to fall into the hands of one 
of these crews. His adventures and his 
final struggle to regain his freedom make 
absorbing reading for beginning readers. 
Early elementary reading. 


CAMERON, ELeanor. Mr. Bass’ 
Planetoid. Little, Brown, 1958. 227p. 
$3.00. 


Upper elementary readers who have read 
about the Mushroom Planet will welcome 
David and Chuck in another suspense space 
story. This time the boys find it necessary 
to take off for Lepton, a tiny satellite of 
Earth’s, where they are faced with grave 
decisions. The story moves from one tense 
situation to another until the happy end- 
ing is reached. 


CAMPBELL, ROSEMAE WELLS. Books 
and Beaux. Westminster, 1958. 192p. 
$2.95. 


Sue Stratton joins Addie in the Book- 
mobile Division of the State Library. Not 
only do they fight the weather, but their 
problems are intensified by an attempt to 
win funds for the extension of services and 
discredit the idea that the service is sub- 
versive. Gives a good picture of librarian- 
ship as a career and would be of interest to 
girls on the high school level. 
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Cavanna, Betty. Stars in Her Eyes. 
Morrow, 1958. 256p. $2.95. 


This story of growing up tells of Magda 
Page, who is plump, self-conscious and can’t 
quite live up to her name Page. Finally she 
overcomes her difficulties and is well on 
the way to achieving her ambitions. Highly 
recommended for any girl who has the prob- 
lems of growing up. 


Cuamsers, Peccy. A Doctor Alone. 
Abelard, 1958. 183p. $2.95. 


This biography of Elizabeth Blackwell, 
the first woman physician, is written with 
sympathetic understanding of the difficulties 
she overcame, both personal and those due 
to prejudice. Recommended for high school 
pupils. 

Cuaucer, GEOFFREY. Chanticleer 
and the Fox. Crowell, 1958. unp. $3.00. 

Adapted from the Canterbury Tales by 
Barbara Cooney. The familiar fable of the 


proud cock who was tricked by the sly 
fox’s flattery is here retold and illustrated 


with beautiful drawings by Barbara Cooney. 


One of the most outstanding picture books 
of the years and is especially recommended 
for ages 4-8. 


Child Study Association of America. 
Castles and Dragons. Crowell, 1958. 
299p. $3.50. 


An exceptionally fine anthology of 18 
modern fairy tales by contemporary authors. 
Will be of value to the story teller as well 
as a delight to boys and girls who love to 
read for themselves tales of magic and 
wonder. William Pene DuBois has added to 
the fine quality of this book with his 
attractive illustrations. 


CoOATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. The 
Peaceable Kingdom. Pantheon, 1958. 
unp. $2.75. 


Three poems based on Biblical themes 
reflect the author’s love of animals and na- 
ture. Journey tells the story of the animal’s 
journey to the ark for protection from the 
flood. Rest in Egypt shows the animal pay- 
ing homage to Jesus and Mary during their 
flight into Egypt. The Peaceable Kingdom 
pictures a child wandering alone in the 
forest, befriended by the animals. The 
beautiful illustrations in two colors by Fritz 
Eichenberg give the feeling of peace in 
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keeping with the theme of the poems. This 
is a book to be shared by the whole family 
from the oldest to the youngest. Highly 
recommended. 

Cote, WituiaM. | Went to the Ani- 
mal Fair. World Pub., 1958. 45p. 
$2.75. 

This especially well chosen collection of 
animal poems for the very young includes 
many old favorites and also some which 
are not so familiar. Poets represented are 
Dorothy Aldis, Elizabeth Coatsworth, Walter 
de la Mare, Emily Dickinson, Rachel Field, 
Edward Lear, A. A. Milne, Laura E. Rich- 
ards, and many others. The illustrations by 
the talented Colette Rosselli express imagin- 
ation and humor in every line. Recom- 
mended for both school and public libraries. 


DaucutTery, James Henry. The 
Picnic. Viking, 1958. 79p. $2.50. 


This modern retelling of the old fable of 
the “Lion and the Mouse” is gay and witty, 
and is “dedicated to the promotion of good- 
will and friendship among animals, people 
and nations.” The illustrations have a vigor 
and charm which will appeal to the picture 
book age of 4-7. 


Doucias, WILLIAM ORVILLE. Ex- 
ploring the Himalaya. Random, 1958. 
177p. $1.95. 


This book starts with a brief, authentic 
account of mountain climbing. This is fol- 
lowed by a story of a Tibetan girl who ac- 
companies her father on a trading trip, and 
eventually marries an Indian boy. For upper 
grade children. 


Eaton, JEANETTE. America’s Own 
Mark Twain. Morrow, 1958. 25lp. 
$3.00. 


An outstandingly well done biography of 
Mark Twain showing not only the many- 
sided character and genius of this well 
known author of the latter part of the 19th 
century, but also a picture of the America 
in which he lived. 


Empry, Marcaret. Kid Sister. Hol- 
liday, 1958. 165p. $2.50. 


They called her Tib, and could not under- 
stand her love for her pet white rat, Rose- 
mary. Tib dreaded the visit from Aunt 
Delia, but her aunt helped her about Rose- 
mary. 


























Emurian, Ernest K. Stories of the 
Christmas Carols. Wilde, 1958. 139p. 
$2.00. 


Sensible explanation of how eleven of the 
better known Christmas hymns and carols 
were written or transmitted to us. This will 


help answer the questions many children 
ask, 


Evans, Pautine Rusu, ED. Good 
Housekeeping’s Best Book of Mystery 
Stories. Prentice Hall, 1958. 383p. 
$2.95. 


An excellent selection of outstanding mys- 
tery stories for the young and young at 
heart. 


FARJEON, ELEANOR. Jim at the Cor- 
ner. Oxford, 1958. 102p. $2.50. 
A collection of humorous sea tales in 


the tall tale manner by an old sailor as he 
tells of his adventures at sea to a little 
boy who visits him each day at the corner 
for another story. Illustrated in black and 
white drawings by Edward Ardizzone. This 
is a new edition of a book first published in 
England in 1934 as The Old Sailor’s Yarn 
Box. 


FAuLKner, Nancy. The Yellow Hat. 
Doubleday, 1958. 212p. $2.95. 


London of 1381, the Peasants’ Revolt of 
that year, wonderful Geoffrey Chaucer, and 
the sights and sounds of London come alive 
in this entertaining book which recounts 
the struggles of serf Adam Potman to be- 
come a free man and the young fellow’s 
growing friendship with Dan Chaucer’s 
maid. High school students should gain ap- 
preciation of their automatic freedom. 


Fett, Sue. Contrary Woodrow. 
Doubleday, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


Woodrow was a problem to everyone both 
at home and at kindergarten until Valen- 
tine’s Day he suddenly wanted some friends. 
A good book for children going through a 
“difficult stage” of development. Colorful 
illustrations are especially attractive. A 
Junior Literary Guild selection for ages 
4-7. 


Fenton, Epwarp. Once Upon a 


Saturday. Doubleday, 
$2.95. 


Magic adventure in this tale blend the 
Ladies Club of New England with the neg- 
lected artist, the colored homely man, cats 
and a real Maharajah whose hobby is 


cooking. Delightful for junior high school 
children. 


1958. 232p. 


Fritz, Jean. The Animals of Doctor 
Schweitzer. Coward McCann, 1958. 
unp. $3.00. 


The great doctor, Albert Schweitzer, loved 
all forms of life both human and animal 
and was a friend to all who needed help. 
This book tells the individual stories of some 
of his animal friends written with simplicity 
and tenderness. The author has given a new 
insight into the character of this good 
man through his relationship with his pets. 
Children of 6-12 will enjoy both stories and 
appealing illustrations. 


GoppeN, Rumer. The Story of the 
Holly and the Ivy. Viking, 1958. 64p. 
$2.50. 


Christmas Eve was a lonely time for 
Ivy, the little runaway orphan and for Holly, 
the doll who had been left in the toy shop. 
How these two were brought together on 
Christmas morning in the home of police- 
man’s wife who wanted to share Christmas 
with someone makes a tender and charming 
story. Recommended for ages 7-11. 


Govan, CHRISTINE NOBLE, AND 
West, E. G. The Mystery of the Van- 
ishing Stamp. Sterling, 1958. 175p. 
$2.50. 


A valuable stamp, five children, a moun- 
tain boy, cats, dogs, storms, and all things 
appropriate for a mystery story are included 
and woven into a tale for intermediate grade 
children. 


Harris, Louis anD Norman D. Lit- 
tle Red Newt. Little, Brown, 1958. 
57p. $2.75. 


During one winter of his life, Little Red 
Newt lives in a classroom terrarium where 
the children learn about his life cycle and 
living habits. The text is simple yet scien- 
tifically accurate and makes an outstanding 
nature story for children of 6-10. 
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Hewett, Anita. Think, Mr. Platy- 
pus. Sterling, 1958. 3lp. $2.50. 


Mrs. and Mr. Platypus try all sorts of 
places and ask many friends in looking for 
a home. Young readers will enjoy reading 
about them; pre-school children will like 
to hear about them. 


Hititary, Sir Epmunp, Ep. Chal- 
lenge the Unknown. Dutton, 1958. 
221p. $3.75. 


A collection of exciting stories, of ex- 
ploration of land, sea and air. 


Horr, Sypney. Danny and Dino- 
saur. Harper, 1958. 64p. $2.50. 


This amusing story tells of the small boy 
who meets a friendly dinosaur and while 
riding around town on his new friend’s 
back has many wonderful adventures. The 
simple vocabulary and sentence structure 
make this an ideal book for beginning 
readers. 


HoLuanp, Janice. Hello, George 
Washington. Abingdon, 1958. 24p. 
$1.75. 

This picture book biography of George 
Washington in simple text and colorful 
picture acquaints the young reader of 4-9 
with the important events in his life. 


Hurp, EpirH THACHER. The Far- 
away Christmas. Lothrop, 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


It was Christmas eve and the children 
on the rocky island thirty-two miles out 
to sea from the San Francisco harbor were 
worried because of the heavy fog that 
kept the boats from coming in with Christ- 
mas presents. Finally the weather cleared 
in time for the coast guard cutter to bring 
the presents and Christmas trees to the 
five families who tended the lighthouse and 
radio station. 


Hype, Marcaret. From Submarines 
to Satellites. McGraw Hill, 1958. 106p. 
$3.50. 

Excellent and well illustrated account of 
the role of science and technology in the 
armed forces. Electronic, radar, rocketry 
and submarines come in for discussion. Will 
have considerable appeal to early teen-agers. 
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Ipcak, DanLov. The Wonderful 
Egg. Doubleday, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


An introduction to the study of prehis- 
toric animals, giving brief and simple de- 
scriptions of appearance and other pertinent 
information for young readers 5-8 years old. 
A picture table showing comparative sizes 
and a guide to pronunciation of difficult 
words is included at the end of the book. 
The illustrations add to the understanding 
of the text. 


Jackson, Caary Pau. Two Boys 
and a Soap Box Derby. Hastings 
House, 1958. 118p. $2.75. 


A fast moving story in an interesting field, 
about two boys, eleven and twelve years old, 
and their experience in building and racing 
in the Soap Box Derby. A new story by 
a popular author, authentic and up-to-date 
as to details of rules, money to spend, and 
just what the boys must do for themselves. 


Jackson, Jesse. Charley Starts from 
Scratch. Harper, 1958. 152p. $2.50. 


Another Charley Moss book, which is up 
to the high standard of these books in the 
series with the Negro boy Charlie as a hero. 
Again Charlie has difficulties to overcome, 
and his athletic abilities help him. For ages 
1] or 12 and up. 


Jewett, ELEANOoRE. Friend Among 
Strangers. Viking, 1958. 224p. $2.75. 
Faith, a Quaker lass, takes a cruise to 
the Caribbean with friends. Of all people 
she becomes entangled with jewel smugglers. 
A pleasant tale for girls in their early teens. 


Jounson, Crockett. Harold at the 
North Pole. Harper, 1958. unp. $1.50. 


Harold with his purple crayon, while 
looking for a Christmas tree finds himself at 
the North Pole. Santa is snowed in, but 
with Harold’s help he is able to make his 
toy deliveries on schedule. A delightful book 
for ages 4-8. 


Jones, Mary Auice. Teli Me About 
Christmas. Rand McNally, 1958. 71p. 
$2.50. 

The spiritual meaning of Christmas is ex- 
plained through incidents in the lives of 


children and parents in a truly Christmas 
manner. For children of 6-9. 

















Kock, Dorotuy. When the Cows 
Got Out. Holiday House, 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


Young Tim through his carelessness lets 
the cows out of their pasture when he leaves 
the gate open while visiting on his grand- 
father’s farm. However he is resourceful and 
has a feeling of responsibility which pleases 
his grandfather. A beginning-to-read book 
with a story element which will hold the 
interest of children of 6-9. 


Lear, Munro. Science Can Be Fun. 
Lippincott, 1958. 47p. $2.75. 


An introduction to science for young 
children. Explanations of scientific terms 
are given in language easily understood, as 
well as simple experiments from which 
youngsters can discover for themselves cer- 
tain basic scientific truths. 


LeMMoN, RosBerT STELL. All About 
Monkeys. Random, 1958. 144p. $1.95. 


Description of rare specimens and rare 
adventures of many creatures found in 
monkey land will fascinate elementary 
readers interested in this field. Excellent 
text and beautiful illustrations. Recom- 
mended. 


Lent, Henry B. Jet Pilot. Macmil- 
lan, 1958. 200p. $3.00. 


This is the story of the training program 
for the jet pilot. Especially to be com- 
mended is the author’s presentation of fact 
and his interpretation of fact and emotional 
responses of the trainees. Good reading for 
older boys. 


LittLE, Mary E. Ricardo and the 
Puppets. Scribner, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


Ricardo was a young mouse with literary 
taste who loved to go to the children’s room 
at the public library where he read many 
books about mice. Best of all he loved 
the folklore story of Perez and Martina. 
When the children decided to make a pup- 
pet show about Perez, Ricardo felt that 
he must intervene to see that justice was 
done to the great hero. The characterization 
and story are well done and will delight 
young readers of 5-10, even though the 
ending is rather abrupt. The illustrations 
by the author are especially appealing, rec- 
ommended. 


Lomas, Steve. A Man Grow Tall. 
Messner, 1958. 188p. $2.95. 


Kirby had never been husky, and when 
his doctor recommended a year of living in 
the open, he was afraid. His chance came 
in an offer from his uncle to share an expe- 
dition with him into the high mountains of 
Mexico, where he was to hunt for specimens 
for museum and commercial ventures. The 
uncle was an experienced hunter and felt 
that this was an ideal situation for the boy. 
Their adventures will absorb upper elemen- 
tary readers. 


MacKE Lar, WILLIAM. Two for the 
Fair. McGraw Hill, 1958. 6lp. $2.50. 


Gavin wanted to go to the fair, but his 
Grandfather was not well enough to go 
this year, so came a problem. How he met 
this problem and had faith to carry through 
his plan, and how the grandfather got to go 
to the fair makes interesting reading for 
middle elementary people. 


McSpappDEN, JosEpH WALKER. The 
Book of Holidays. Crowell, 1958. 
246p. $3.00. 


Completely revised and re-written, this 
edition of a book first published in 1917 
gives up-to-date information of why and how 
we celebrate certain American holidays. 
There are also chapters on Jewish holidays 
and holidays in foreign countries. Bibliog- 
raphy and index are included in this valu- 
able reference book. Recommended for ages 
10 and up. 


MANNING, RoseMARY. Green Smoke. 
Doubleday, 1958. 160p. $2.50. 


Sue’s summer at the seashore is made fan- 
tastic by the discovery of a very ancient 
dragon. Few people ever get to see one, but 
Sue’s mother was understanding, and since 
the stories and games the two played to- 
gether were very interesting, she did not 
interfere. Middle elementary readers who 
like imaginary situations will enjoy these. 
The scene is laid in England. 


Markum, Mrs. Patricia MALONEY. 
The First Book of the Panama Canal. 
Watts, 1958. 59p. $1.95. 

How a ship is taken through the Panama 


Canal, a short history of how it came to be 
built, and its importance to the world is 
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told in this factual account. Recommended 
for school libraries for units on transporta- 
tion, grades 4 and up. 


MasTERS, ROBERT V. AND REINFELD, 
FRED. Coinometry. Sterling, 1958. 93p. 
$3.50. 


Upper elementary readers enjoy these 
stories about coins and their connection with 
American history and American famous 
names. Also they find the explanation of 
the Federal Reserve and other economic 
processes set down in an interesting and 


readable way. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Recommended. 
Mitten, Nina, ED. Missionary 


Stories to Play and Tell. Friendship 
Pr., 1958. 184p. $2.95. 


This collection is made up of twenty-nine 
selected stories picturing actual experiences 
of people in unusual situations. With so 
much effort being made for understanding of 
the background and cultures of other peo- 
ple, these stories will meet the need of those 
working in the field. All the selections are 
religious in nature, and furnish material in 
unusual areas as Burma, Iran, Trinidad, 
and New Zealand. 


Mitts, Caroi. Julie: Daughter of 
Liberty. Lothrop, 1958. 223p. $3.50. 


Though not outstanding for its literary 
merit, this novel offers an interesting and 
historical story of a daughter of French 
aristocrats, sent to America shortly after 
the start of the Reign of Terror, who is 
active in the growth of the actual community 
built upon Susquehanna River—the com- 
munity called Azilum—to harbor Marie 
Antoinette. Though the goal of the residents 
is destroyed with the guillotining of the 
queen, Julie and her friends grow in self- 
reliance and understanding. 


Mitne, ALAN ALEXANDER. The 
World of Christopher Robin. Dutton, 
1958. 234p. $3.95. 


This is a delightful combination of “When 
we were young” and “Now we are Six.” It 
contains the drawing from the original edi- 
tion in addition to several colored plates. 
These are the verses that are cherished by 
everyone who has had the good fortune to 
become acquainted with them. And best 
of all, they are all in one volume now. 
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Mo.toy, Mrs. ANNE STEARNS. The 
Christmas Rocket. Hastings House, 
1958. 47p. $2.95. 


This Christmas story with its setting in 
modern Italy has a happy ending which is 
sure to make a pleasant reading experience 
for the 5-10 year old. Dino and his family 
were poor, but good times come to them 
after Dino shows kindness to a stranger on 
Christmas eve. The illustrations in both 
color and black and white are especially 
attractive. Recommended for ages 5-10. 


Munpy, V. M. Brave Journey. Pren- 
tice Hall, 1958. 18lp. $3.00. 


This story of courage and endurance is 
based on the journey to the Wautauga set- 
tlement of the wives and children of the 
Carolina men who went to fight in the 
Revolutionary War just before King’s Moun- 
tain. Junior high school level. 


Murray, Marian. Children of the 
Big Top. Little Brown, 1958. 146p. 
$3.50. 


True stories about children of circus 
people, telling of their home life, animal 
friends, and of the training necessary to 
become a proficient in their chosen pro- 
fession. Illustrations are photographs taken 
at winter quarters in Sarasota, Florida. Rec- 
ommended, grades 4-6. 


Netson, Marc. Valiant Venture. 
Washburn, 1958. 186p. $2.95. 


Dean, just out of high school and his 
younger brother, Larry, went to the Wash- 
ington coast after the death of their father 
and during the serious illness of their 
mother. Dean had a difficult time adjusting 
to his Uncle Hans and his fishing boat. 
For intermediate grade reading. 


PauL., Grace. Freddy, The Curious 
Cat. Doubleday, 1958. unp. $2.75. 


A good introductory nature study for 
the youngest reader in which the cat, 
Freddy, explores the garden and finds a 
chipmunk, robin, hummingbird, _ beetle, 
snake, butterfly and finally a mole. The 
author illustrated the simple text with large 
colorful pictures. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection for ages 2-6. 














Payne, JoAN BaLrour. Magnificent 
Milo. Hastings House, 1958. 64p. 
$2.75. 


A delightful story in which a young cen- 
taur finds himself in the world of men when 
he accidentally falls from his mountain. 
Children of 6-10 will find this unusual story 
both interesting and amusing. Recommended 
for school and public libraries. 


Peart, Henpry. The Loyal Gren- 
villes. Knopf, 1958. 207p. $3.00. 


Strafford and Lovel, two well born Eng- 
lish youths, create more than a flurry of 
activity in this well told story. They are 
staunch Royalists in Commonwealth Eng- 
land. Artistry in writing and bookmaking 
help make this an outstanding book for 
adolescents. 


Poote, Lynn. Ballooning in the 


Space Age. McGraw Hill, 1958. 160p. 
$3.00. 


There is a warmth and realism to this 
book that all will appreciate. Illustrations 
and text combine to make fact as inter- 
esting as fiction. Historical background and 
principles of ballooning are discussed. Rec- 
ommended. 


Price, CLarA. Pedro in Donkeyland. 
Greenwich, 1958. unp. $2.00. 


The leisurely tale of a leisurely donkey 
donkey and Pedro, who does not care, or 


even prefer such leisure. For pre-school 
children. 


Rocers, FRANKE. Tea Kettle Cot- 
tage and the Hurricane. Lothrop, 1958. 
unp. $2.50. 


Another Robin family story. The coming 
hurricane force the robins to leave their 
nest in an old tea kettle. Their friends, the 
crows, help them find shelter. Second and 
third graders can read it themselves. 


ROsSMUND, BABETTE, ED. Seventeen’s 
Stories. Lippincott, 1958. 253p. $3.50. 


This is a collection of thirteen outstand- 
ing short stories from Seventeen Magazine. 
These are situations typical of teen-agers 
and young people both here in America 
and for some foreign youth. They deal 
with family life, problems of dating and 


young love, and even college bull sessions. 
These stories are a worthy addition to the 
literature of our youth. 


Ross, GERALDINE. Scat, The Witch’s 
Cat. McGraw Hill, 1958. 30p. $2.00. 


Setting the mood for Halloween, this 
story told in lively rhyme is perfect for 
reading aloud. It is the story of the black 
cat, Scat, who was terribly afraid of Mrs. 
Stitch, the witch, and how he escapes from 
her by falling off the broomstick. The il- 
lustrations by Kurt Werth are weird and 
scary but full of fun. Recommended for 
ages 48. 


RowanpD, PHyYLLIs. George Goes to 
Town. Little, Brown, 1958. 41p. $2.75. 


When George, the big friendly dog, went 
with his family to New York City he 
created such a sensation and commotion 
when every one of the family took him out 
to see the sights of the city that it was 
decided they would all have to move back 
to the country. The decision pleased the 
whole family because they seemed to miss 
the warm family relationship that they had 
known in their country home. Simple story 
for the picture book age with attractive illus- 
trations. 


SCHEELE, WILLIAM EARL. Ancient 
Elephants. World Pub., 1958. 64p. 
$2.50. 


Young readers who have keen interest in 
prehistoric animals, will welcome this new 
explanation of ancient elephant. Written 
in an easy style and abundantly illustrated, 
it will be a popular title. 


ScHLOATE, G. WARREN, JR. Andy’s 
Wonderful Telescope. Scribner, 1958. 
48p. $2.75. 


Interesting introduction to telescope and 
sky for intermediate grade children. Accu- 
rate information and carefully described ex- 
periment make this attractive book a good 
gift. 


Stapp, ArTHUR. Five Who Disap- 
peared. Sterling, 1958. 224p. $2.95. 


An interesting science fiction story dealing 
with the development of a “gravity com- 
municator.” The strength of the story is in 
the adventures of two boys who are held 
captive for a year in a cave. 
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STOUTENBURG, ADRIEN. Honeymoon. 
Westminster, 1958. 160p. $2.95. 


Young, just out of high school Amy Ev- 
eret, and her slightly older new husband, 
Claude, begin to learn the joys and the 
possible problems of married life during 
their seven-day winter honeymoon. Though 
these two, and an older married couple, the 
Baileys, are helped to lose some of their 
disillusionment, but perhaps thought pro- 
voking for the more sensitive late high 
schoolers. 


Svensson, Jon. Nonni and Nanni. 
Kenedy, 1958. 79p. $2.50. 

The true adventure of two boys lost at 
sea off the coast of Iceland, seen through the 
eyes of the eleven year old, Nonni, who is 
responsible for the safety of his younger 


brother, the events of the adventure are 
vivid and exciting. Finally they consider 
themselves completely lost without hope 


of rescue. Young readers will be thrilled 
by the manner the boys faced these dangers. 


Titus, Nancy, The Right One. Lip- 
pincott, 1958. 191p. $2.75. 

The junior year in high school was a con- 
fusing one for Peg Warden. The story is 
told with sympathetic understanding of boy- 
girl relationships, a school social life, ambi- 
tions and frustrations. 


TRESSELT, ALVIN. The Frog in the 
Well. Lothrop, 1958. unp. $2.75. 


The picture book age will thoroughly en- 
joy this story of the little green frog who 
thought that his well was the whole world. 
One day he was forced to leave his well 
and venture into the big world that he had 
never known existed. As he grows in wis- 
dom he discovers there is much to see and 
learn. The gaiety and humor of the illus- 
trations add much to the charm of this 
story. Highly recommended for ages 48. 


TREUHARDT, BEVERLY AND Mur- 
pock, Marir. Sam Bass. Steck, 1958. 
176p. $2.00. 


An interesting story for boys ages 10-14 
on the life of a famous Texas outlaw. It 
is an absorbing and historically accurate ac- 
count of the early west. 


Mrs. The 


UNNERSTAD, EbITH. 
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Speetlecake Holiday. Macmillan, 1958. 
221p. $3.00. 


A lonesome five-year-old boy finds his 
stay at his grandmother’s farm on South 
Ridge in Sweden a wonderful adventure. 
The people he met, the animals he came 
to know, the interesting stories he heard, 
and the amazing event he watched taking 
place around him, kept him absorbed. They 
will absorb middle elementary readers, too, 
who will find habits and traditions of 
Sweden very interesting. 


WaLpeN, AMELIA ELIZABETH. To- 
day Is Mine. Westminster, 1958. 176p. 
$2.95. 

Holly Harking, a Kentwood high school 
leader, finds she must cope with many types 
of people from the spitfire addition of the 
hockey team called Leslie to boys. Herein 
is found much good advice to girls in the 
junior high and high school level in a 
fast moving, fascinating novel. 


Weiss, Harvey. Paul’s Horse, Her- 
man. Putnam, 1958. 71p. $2.50. 


Paul had always wanted a horse, but he 
didn’t realize how wonderful it would be to 
have one of his very own, until his father 
gave him _ twenty-eight-year-old Herman. 
With two friends, Paul spent an exciting 
day driving Herman about, having adven- 
ture as one can have only by owning a very 
tired, sleepy horse. Very young readers. 


WuHeeELer, ARVILLE. White Squaw. 
Heath, 1958. 163p. $2.40. 


This is an interestingly told tale of Jennie 
Wiley’s capture by a band of roving In- 
dians from her frontier home. Her life of 
captivity and her escape are so well told 
that the book holds your attention and you 
feel you must continue to find out the out- 
come. All teen-agers will enjoy it. 


Wuipp.e, Appison. Famous Pirates 
of the New World. Random, 1958. 
184p. $1.95. 


Upper elementary readers always welcome 
a new Landmark book, and this one, con- 
cerned with pirates, will be a popular addi- 
tion. The famous names call up familiar 
stories of these cruel leaders and their 
exciting lives, and young readers are eager 
for new information about these unscrupu- 








lous gangsters. The authority back of the 
Landmark book is always appreciated. Rec- 
ommended. 


Wuire, W. B. Neighbors in Space. 
Rand, McNally, 1958. 63p. $1.00. 


This is a new edition of Seeing Stars. 
For many years this book has ranked high 
as an inexpensive introduction to astronomy. 


Wuitmore, ELizaABETH B. One 
Step to America. Broadman, 1958. 
165p. $2.75. 


Gigurd found that many adjustments were 
necessary when his family moved from 
Germany to America. He made a good 
friend when he went to school, who did 
more for him to help him learn his lessons. 
Just when he was most discouraged, he 
learned his first step to take in becoming a 
member of the new community. Good end- 
ing. Elementary reading. 


Wise, Winirrep E. Frances by Star- 
light. Macrae Smith, 1958. 201p. 
$2.75. 

This is an emotional story of a girl who 
had extensive art talent. Her aunt comes 
to visit her in Chicago and takes her to 
Hollywood for the summer. There Frances 
finds the differences between fantasy and 
realism by working in a movie studio. Any 
girl who has an eye for glamor or for Hol- 


lywood would thoroughly enjoy this ex- 
citing book. 


Wricut, Dare. Holiday for Edith 
and the Bears. Doubleday, 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


A sequel to “The Lonely Doll” in which 
Edith and her friend, Mr. Bear and little 
Bear vacation on an island. The charming 
story together with excellent photographic 
illustrations make a picture book sure to 
please children 3-6 years of age. 


Wy er, Rose anp Ames, GERALD. 
What Makes It Go. McGraw Hill, 1958. 
64p. $2.50. 


Simple experiments do a fine job of 
teaching scientific ideas. The strength of 
this book is in its illustrations and experi- 
ments. It will appeal to young readers. 


Education and Psychology 


BerKeson, Isaac Baer. Ideal and 
Community. Harper, 1958. 302p. 
$4.50. 

An attempt to synthesize the experimental- 
ist philosophy of Dewey and his followers 
with the luministic approach. At a time 
such as the present, when the prevailing 
educational theories are causing searching 
criticism, the volume is welcome; it deals 
fairly and objectively with the problem of 
developing an educational philosophy suita- 
ble for the second half of the 20th century. 


BRUBACHER, JOHN SEILER AND 
Rupy, S. W. Higher Education in 
Transition: A history of American 
Colleges and Universities. 1936-1956. 
Harper, 1958. 494p. $7.50. 

A general history of colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States from the 
founding of Harvard and the present. This 
is a valuable reference book, one that meets 
a very-felt need. A good supplementary 


text for courses in the history of American 
education. 


CasTLE, Epcar BrapsHaw. Moral 
Education in Christian Times. Mac- 
millan, 1958. 396p. $6.75. 

A history of education beginning in Ro- 
man times and closing with an account of 
today’s schools. The author writes with 
color and clarity, and education in his 
hands is something very much alive. 


CuessMAN, G. WALLACE. Denison: 
The Story of an Ohio College. Denison 
Univ., 1957. 45lp. $4.00. 

A welcome addition to the slowly growing 
list of histories of American colleges and 
universities. This volume is compact and 
well written. The illustrations are varied 
and well chosen. It is good to note that 
the index is full and adequate. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM AND JOHN- 
son, G. ORVILLE. Education of Excep- 
tional Children and Youth. Prentice 
Hall, 1958. 723p. $6.95. 

Cruickshank and Johnson have edited a 
comprehensive text suitable for a survey 
course in education of handicapped and 
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gifted children. Their choice of contributing 
authors was excellent, each being a recog- 
nized leader in his or her area of expectional- 
ity. However, it is somewhat needlessly 
repetitious and lengthy. 


Gross, Neat. Who Runs Our 
Schools? Wiley & Sons, 1958. 195p. 
$4.75. 


Careful study of influences bearing on 
public school administration, and especially 
on the functioning of school boards. Al- 
though based on interviews with Massa- 
chusetts superintendents and board mem- 
bers in 1952-53, this study has many impli- 
cations for schools elsewhere today. 


Hartrorp, Exuis Forp. Moral Val- 
ues in Public Education. Harper, 1958. 
338p. $4.00. 


An account of how a number of schools 
attempted a long term effort to inculcate 
moral values and civilized behavior over a 
period of years. The attempt was generally 
successful. No attempt at denominational 
teaching was made, and no religious strife 
resulted. 


Lamont, Coruiss. The Philosophy 
of Humanism. Phil. Lib. rev. ed., 1958. 
243p. $2.75. 


A straightforward account of the his- 
torical development of modern, naturalistic 
humanism, together with an account of the 
luministic “way of life.” Will appeal to 
some readers and should enlighten a good 
many others, since it expands a philosophi- 
cal position which interest increasing num- 
bers of people at present. 


McQuape, WALTER, ED. School- 
house. Simon, 1958. 271p. $10.00. 


An excellent non-technical treatment of 
school plant planning with the child as 
the focal point. Photographs and drawings 
are superb, and support the entire thesis of 
the text, which is keynoted by chapter $$$ 
and the two anonymous quotations: “Noth- 
ing in the world is too good for our kids” 
and “What are we building anyway, a pal- 
ace?” Should be compulsory reading for 
school boards and citizens committees. 


Ocitvie, ViIvAN. The English Public 
School. Macmillan, 1957. 228p. $6.00. 
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A historical account of the peculiarly 
English type of school, which, though known 
as “public,” is actually a very exclusive 
private institution. Also, in some ways a 
defence of this type of institution which is 
in recent years carrying more and more 
under fire from the Labor Party of Britain. 


PoLtarD, Hucu M. Pioneers of 
Popular Education, 1760-1850 Har- 
vard, 1957. 297p. $5.50. 


An account of persons and develpoments 
in popular education in Europe, from Rais- 
sean to the Battersea experiment. The au- 
thor writes in a lively, interesting style and 
his book should be in the library of every 
teacher training school. 


WauLoutest, JoHN T. An Introduc- 
tion to American Education. 2nd ed. 
Ronald, 1958. 477p. $5.00. 


Unlike a good many “introductions,” this 
book does not try to cover all aspects of 
education-historical, philosophicals, etc. It 
is a sound, straightforward account of what 
is going on in American school today. Would 
serve very well to introduce future teachers 
to professional education. 


Literature 


Bowman, Sy.via E. The Year 2000. 
Bookman Assoc., 1958. 404p. $6.00. 


This “critical biography of Edward Bel- 
lany” is a useful addition to the growing 
library of reports on the American reform 
movements of the late 19th century. Miss 
Bowman writes from a long, intimate famili- 
arity with her subject. The appended bibli- 
ography contains the most complete list of 
writing by Bellamy that is available. 


FENTON, CHARLES A. Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet. Yale, 1958. 436p. $4.50. 


A readable, often charming, biography of 
an important American man of letters—the 
first full scale study of the subject. The 
biographer is appreciative but not adula- 
tory. In telling the story of Benet, he man- 
ages to give an account of a good many 
aspects of America in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 





—— 














Kane, Harnett T. The Southern 
Christmas Book. McKay, 1958. 337p. 
$4.95. 


Simply told account of Christmas in dif- 
ferent parts of Southern United States. 
There is a backing of research that makes 
this a valuable contribution to folk litera- 
ture. 


Lisca, Peter. The Wide World of 
John Steinbeck. Rutgers, 1958. 326p. 
$5.00. 


In this first complete critical study of 
Steinbeck’s novels, they are treated chrono- 
logically so as to show the course of the 
career of one of America’s major writers of 
fiction. The book could have been subtitled 
The Rise and Fall of an American Novelist; 
Mr. Lisca speaks with reverence of the 
novels through East of Eden, but he con- 
siders the more recent ones to resemble the 
work of a hack. This is a useful study. 


Morris, Mrs. HELEN. Elizabethan 
Literature. Oxford Univ., 1958. 239p. 
$1.20. 


This is an excellent brief survey. It is 
tightly packed with information and good 
judgment. It is also delightfully written. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. The Life 
of Timon of Athens. Cambridge, 1957. 
189p. $3.50. The New Shakespeare 


series. 


In editing this imperfect play, J. C. Max- 
well has maintained the excellence charac- 
teristic of the series in which it appears. 
He reviews all the pertinent recent scholar- 
ship, including studies of sources, and ad- 
mirably tackles the baffling critical problems 
inherent in the play. Textual annotations 
are generous and helpful. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Troilus 
and Cressida: Cambridge, 1957. 254p. 
$3.50. The New Shakespeare series. 


The careful, copious commentary and an- 
notation of this edition will probably make 
it a part of standard equipment in any 
serious Shakespeare course that deals with 
this particular play. Miss Walker deals 
with most of the critical issues that have 
been raised by readers. A detailed stage- 
history is supplied by C. B. Young. 


Stuart, Jesse. Plowshare’ in 
Heaven. McGraw Hill, 1958. 273p. 
$4.50. 


In these stories Jesse Stuart shows the 
Kentucky hill country in a persuasive, evoca- 
tive background. It is a land of sharp con- 
trasts and powerful traditions, a country of 
violent people who believe in their teachings 
and tales. It is a delightful mixture of 
homely irony and warm humor. It is a broad 
picture of the mountain people and their 
individual ways of life. 


Wuire, May Smiru. Upon Return- 
ing. Talaria, 1958. 78p. 


The poems on these pages are fresh and 
charming, a quiet overflowing of pure 
nostalgia. The pen drawings by Caroline 
Williams add their own flavors, graceful and 
poetic. 


Music 


Deutscu, Otto Erick. Schubert: 
Memoirs by His Friends. Macmillan, 
1958. 501p. $10.00. 


This book is a collection of many rec- 
ords, accounts and documents of Schubert’s 
friends, dealing with the great composer’s 
life. It is a continuation of Professor 
Deutsch’s research into the life of Schubert, 
which began with his “Documentary Biog- 
raphy.” The book is well organized and 
edited with great care. Highly recom- 
mended. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Drake, Henry L. The People’s 
Plato. Phil. Lib., 1958. 633p. $7.50. 


Selections from the works of Plato with 
a good deal of editorial comment inter- 
spersed. Begins with biographies of Plato 
and Socrates and proceeds to discuss various 
topics, The Conquest of Self, the Good Life, 
etc. A good introduction to the world’s 
greatest philosopher for people without for- 
mal training in philosophy. 


MatTHEson, Ropert. The Philoso- 
phy of All Possible Revelation. Green- 
wich, 1957. 100p. $2.50. 
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A short essay in idealistic philosophy 
by the “Recrowned thinker of the Victorian 
Age.” A definitely Christian attempt to 
answer the nineteenth-century Romantics. 


Park, Jor. Selected Readings in 
the Philosophy of Education. Macmil- 
lan, 1958. 440p. $5.00. 

A serious attempt by the compiler to 
present representative selections from all 
the chief philosophical schools. This book 
would serve as a handy reference text for 
all people occupied with educational work. 
Philosophy is so often mentioned today and 
so rarely understood, consulting Mr. Park’s 
volume now and again might promote clear 
thinking on the topic. 


ROSENKRANZ, SAMUEL. Meaning in 
Your Life. Phil. Lib., 1958. 146p. 
$3.00. 


A brief treatment of a very large subject. 
Each chapter is divided into a number of 
brief sections, each of these with a title. 
The book is thus readable—not a few sit- 
tings, however, the sections must be studied 
and thought about one by one. A good 
book to introduce interested people to the 
profounder areas of philosophy. 


SCHEFFLER, IsRaEL. Philosophy and 
Education. Allyn & Bacon, 1958. 311p. 
$5.75. 

A collection of essays dealing with various 
areas of the philosophy of education writ- 
ten by fifteen recognized authorities in the 
philosophical field. The section of the chap- 
ters, their arrangement, and the editorial 
comment have been very well done. 


Reference 


Buntinc, James E. Private Inde- 
pendent Schools. Author, 1958. 1022p. 
$7.50. 

This excellent handbook continues each 
year to give accurate and up to date infor- 
mation on private schools. 


Hunt, Mate Grave. Values Re- 
source Guide. Am. Assoc. of Coll. for 
Teacher Education, 1958. 108p. $1.00. 


First part of this guide includes brief 
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annotations of books, film, film strips, flat 
pictures, plays, poems, recordings, dealing 
with values and selected for possible use 
by elementary teachers. Second part is an 
index of this material according to character 
traits. A useful guide for interested ele- 
mentary teachers. 


KoHL, MARGUERITE AND YOUNG, 
Freperica. Parties for Children. Hill 
& Wang, 1958. 148p. $3.00. 


Practical help for parents, teachers, or 
recreation directors who furnish entertain- 
ment for children 4-12 years of age. In- 
cludes ideas for invitations, decorations, 
favors, atmosphere and games for 50 par- 
ties—indoors or outdoors, quiet or active, 
planned parties or spur of the moment. 
Recommended. 


Larrick, Nancy. A Parent's Guide 
to Children’s Reading. Doubleday, 
1958. 283p. $2.95. 

A handbook for parents of pre-school and 
elementary school children giving valuable 
guidance in the introduction of children to 
the world of books. The author answers 
questions about how children learn to read, 
and how parents may help them; the comics 
and TV; poetry; reference books; etc. In- 
cludes an annotated bibliography of favor- 
ite books. 


Science and Math 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH MILES AND 
Nicuotson, T. D. Planets, Stars and 
Space. Creative Educ. Soc., 1957. 
223p. $7.50. Creative Science Series. 
= 

Truly an outstanding book for beginners 
in astronomy. Exceptional _ illustrations. 
Highly recommended for school and college 
libraries. 


Jupo, Frank. The Adventure of 
Light. Prentice Hall, 1958. unp. $2.95. 

Colorfully illustrated book. Useful as a 
guide for a theme on light and progress in 
lighting. The book is at its best in describ- 
ing the very early development of lamps. 


Ross, FRANK, Jr. Automation: Serv- 
ant to Man. Lothrop, 1958. 212p. 








FOR GRADES 1-9 
Tiegs-Adams Social 
Studies Series 


Geography, history, and civics in 
an effective program of texts, work- 
books, and manuals. 
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By Tiegs-Adams. Just published. 
Comprehensive treatment; practical 
suggestions. 
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$3.00. 


A worthwhile book presenting the develop- 
ment of computing machines, their potential 
use to man and a number of their current 
applications. The interested and discriminat- 
ing reader will appreciate the many ques- 
tions the book raises in his own mind. Illus- 
trated by many photographs. 


Swain, Su Zan Nocuckt. Plants of 
the Woodland and Wayside. Garden 
City, 1958. 57p. $2.95. 

A very attractive book. Youth in the 
upper grades and the high school will be 
fascinated by this introduction to botany. 
Many specimens are identified in colored 
illustrations. The reader learns to appreciate 
technical vocabulary without encountering 
the rather typical early frustrations. 


TANNENBAUM, BEULAH AND STILL- 
MAN, Myra. Understanding Time. 
McGraw Hill, 1958. 143p. $3.00. 


The authors combine history, science, and 


anecdote to develop the theme of time. Sun 
dials, hour glasses, escapement, jewels and 
seconds, the calendar, and standard time 
are among the subjects. Will appeal to 
above the average teen-age reader. 


ZuUMBERGE, JAMES H. Elements of 
Geology. Wiley, 1958. 382p. $5.50. 


An excellent college text designed for a 
one-semester course on general and histori- 
cal geology. The style is clear, details are 
used with restraint, illustrations are uni- 
formly effective. 


Social Sciences 


ApAMs, RANDOLPH. Political Ideas 
of the American Revolution. 3d ed. 
Barnes & Noble, 1958. 216p. $1.50. 


A worthwhile study of the development of 
American ideas about the nature of govern- 
ment in the 18th century. The author’s at- 
tempt to apply these ideas to modern inter- 
national problems is hardly a credit to an 
otherwise valuable book. A reprint edition 
with excellent editorial commentary. 


Bapeau, JouHn S. The Lands Be- 
tween. Friendship, 1958. 138p. $2.95. 


An authoritative account of the Middle 
East—from Morocco to Afghanistan—for 
mature readers. Attention centers on the 
land and people, the governments, and reli- 
gions. 


BaLpwin, ALICE M. The New Eng- 
land Clergy and the American Revolu- 
tion. Ungar, 1958. 22p. $3.75. 


Students of the American Revolution will 
welcome this reprinting of a famous monog- 
raphy. It reminds us anew that many of 
the political ideas of the Revolution had 
long-standing colonial roots. Those who 
have not read the work should be told that 
the narrow title belies the breadth of the 
author’s observations and insights. 


Buiven, Bruce. The American Rev- 
olution, 1760-1783. Random House, 
1958. 182p. $1.95. 

Had Bruce Bliven set out to write a mili- 


tary history of the Revolution he would 
have written a commendable volume for 
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young adolescents. Youngsters should en- 
joy his book but must look elsewhere for 
an adequate account of the background of 
the war. 


BucHaNnaN, Frepa M. Land and 
People of Scotland. Lippincott, 1958. 
128p. $2.95. 

The geography and history of Scotland 
are treated in a lively way in this reader, 
recommended for social studies classes in 


the high school. 


Carter, Hoppinc. The Marquis De 
Lafayette. Random House, 1958. 182p. 
$1.95. 

Although more difficult than most Land- 
mark books, this is one of the most satis- 
factory volumes in the series. Carter draws 


a good portrait of the distinguished French 
hero. 


FREEMAN, DoucLas SOUTHALL. Lee 
of Virginia. Scribners, 1958. 243p. 
$4.50. 

This book on the life of General Robert 
E. Lee is well written. It deals chiefly 
with the military campaigns of the civil war, 
giving a step-by-step account. It is an inter- 
esting story and will hold your interest and 
will to read on. All lovers of history will 
enjoy it. 


Haktuyt, Ricwarp. Voyages and 
Documents. Oxford, 1958. 471p. $2.50. 

Here is a handy edition of the famous re- 
ports which clearly influenced English colo- 
nization efforts. The excellent glossary 
should be a real benefit to students. 


Hopss, SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, Jr. 
North Carolina, An Economic and So- 
cial Profile. Univ. of N. C. Pr., 1958. 
380p. $6.00 

The volume is exactly what the title im- 
plies, and as such it is a mine of well- 
organized information about every phase 
of North Carolina’s varied resources. This 
work can be regarded as a model which it 
is hoped scholars in other states will follow. 


HoFsTADER, RICHARD, ED. Great Is- 
sues in American History. Vol. I. 


Vintage, 1958. 422p. $1.25. 


The title of: this collection of source ma- 
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terial is deliberately chosen. The intent is 
not to survey the breadth of American His- 
tory but to present varying viewpoints on 
a few key issues. This volume deals with 
such topics as the Revolution, the Constitu- 
tion, and the slavery controversy. The au- 
thor’s selections are balanced. 


HorstabDER, RICHARD, ED. Great Is- 
sues in American History. Vol. II. 
Vintage, 1958. 452p. $1.25. 


Following the pattern set in the first vol- 
ume, this book deals with such issues as 
Reconstruction, Industrialism and Progres- 
sivism. As before, the selections made are 
commendable, The two volumes should make 
good collateral reading for a survey course. 
One cavil: the great issues of American 
history are less politically oriented than the 
ones chosen in this volume would suggest. 


LeNGYEL, CorRNELL. Four Days in 
July. Doubleday, 1958. 360p. $4.95. 


Neither fist nor frown, not really fiction 
but written as though it were, this book 
still manages to command considerable in- 
terest. The story is that of the declaring of 
American independence. It will please those 
who prefer dialogue to exposition and as- 
sociate documentation with scholarly ped- 
antry. 


McIiwatin, CHartes Howarp. The 
American Revolution: A  Constitu- 
tional Interpretation. Cornell Univ., 
1958. 198p. $1.75. 


Is there constitutional justification for 
American resistance to the attempts of the 
English Parliament to legislate for the 
colony of 1775? This question is the theme 
of this difficult little book. Professor Mc- 
Ilwain went to great lengths in examining 
constitutional precedents, and built a very 
strong argument for his unqualified affirma- 
tive answer to this controversial question. 
Strictly for senior college. 


Moraes, Francis Ropert. Yonder 
One World. Macmillan, 1958. 209p. 
$3.75. 


A wise Indian journalist reports on his 
travels in Asia, and interprets what he heard 
and saw in the light of world developments, 
particularly with reference to what is going 
on in Europe and the United States. 

















George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Offers you a WIDE CHOICE of 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 8 - August 14 
EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 8- July 11 
LATE SUMMER TERM = —July 13-August 14 
MID-SUMMER TERM —June 22 - July 24 
INTERSESSION —August 17-August 28 
WORKSHOPS = —short, intensive courses in specialized fields. 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned campus stretch your mind and 
stir your imagination while you enjoy the beautiful and relaxing experience 
of summer study at the very doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of the South, Great Smokies, 
and the historical Old South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


‘A southern school with national and international recognition." 

















Education “Jexts 
ta tune with the times! 


Elementary School Administration 


and Supervision 


Second Edition 1959 
Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The definitive account of administrative and supervisory practices in the ele- 
mentary school—now in a distinguished new edition 


Foster and Headley’s 


Education in the Kindergarten 
Third Edition 1959 


Revised by Neith E. Headley, Institute of Child Development and Welfare and 
College Education, University of Minnesota 


A new ... enriched . . . up-to-the-minute edition of the kindergarten teacher's 
“bible” 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques 
Second Edition 1959 


James S. Kinder, San Diego State College 


A completely new edition of the text that concentrates on the practical appli- 
cation of materials and techniques in the classroom 


Testing for Teachers 
1959 


Henry E. Garrett, University of Virginia 


\ brief, practical treatment well within the understanding of the student 


Educational Psychology 
Revised Edition 1958 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Brooklyn College 


Complete and up-to-date coverage of the applications of psychology to edu- 
cation 
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